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THE W.G. ADAMS |EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


i 
| TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED 
Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


i oar The Eureka Mis an Lil Gian CobCracer 


For Descriptive Gireular, Prices, etc., SSS 
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LW. CG. ADAMS, 


SANDWICH, ILL. Be 


Works Perfectly| same = = gat | = r. 


THE SHELDON PATENT 


Compound Lever Pinch-Bar ora ct, | el 
Or CAR MOVER. One man will easily Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, | Etc., 


lift a loaded and} Make just the Outfit of Custom Milis. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 


blocked car clear eults bare esired. 
3 Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


from the track. 
Automatic Power Shovels. 


= SVE <” Tin MADE AND SOLD BY We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally aa 


a profitable for small as large. 
Harmon, Gibbs For Information and Prices addrees 


& Co., cG.W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


CORRY, PA. ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


LBERT DICKINSON, 3) Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 
pe eg oe fq) ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Dealer a iat Ces Flax, Hun; 
i Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. Llustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
W: rehouses { 194" 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KINzIE ST, 
3 104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CUICACO, ILin 


= JAMES FERC & CO., ee Ohio. 
FOR] PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


levator Machineryand NUpplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, 
We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, and anyone purchasing 
from us will be fully protected. Address 


A,B.COLTON, SalesAgent, THE FROST MFG, C0,, 


Care Commercial Hotel. Lincoln. Neb. Galesburg, Ill. 
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C. R. Coouny & Son, Hartford City, Ind. 
BLAntTon, Watson & Co, Indianapolis. 


A MILL FOR THE MILLIONS! 
“ Have never seen its equal for reducing Screenings and 
It takes less power than any roll we ever saw.”’ 


would not be without it for five times its cost.” 
“We have used it for a year and it shows no appreciable 


wear. 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR. 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; ilsconstruction is such that the working ma- 
chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
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over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, without moving 
machine; they have a capacity of from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. Wealso make the Giant Dust- 
less, formerly made by Dickey & Pease, and control the mannfacture of the Standard Grain Separat- 


I, P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. vx€%S2°%s'%n, RUCINE, WISCONSIN. 


THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 
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BAR TEX 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 


alll 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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FOR GRINDING 


atSCREENINGS#: 


And all Kinds of Feed. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Phoenix Iron Works Go,, $8.corm 2xchanee 


Please mention this paper. 


+ KANSAS + 


Manufactured only by 


SEATON & LEA, 


This Sheller possesses advantages over 
all others in many respects. 

Its freedom from injury by the passage 
of iron, stone or other hard substances is 
of itself an invaluable feature, as it is well 
known the passage of a car link through 
an ordinary conical Sheller renders it un- 
fit for further use. 

The combination with the machine of an 
automatic feeder whereby a constant flow 
of corn is maintained is another feature 
of great importance, insuring a steady de- 
livery of corn to the machine; and pre- 
venting its bridging over in the bin, sayv- 
ing an extra man. The construction of 
the shelling cylinder is such as to secure 
a greater capacity than is attained in any 
other sheller, for the reason that as soon 
as the corn is liberated from the cobs it 
is discharged from the sheller, instead of 
making an almost solid mass to be carried 
along and finally discharged with the cobs 
at the tail of the machine. : 

We make three sizes: No. 1, 400 to 700 
bushels; No. 2, 600 to 1,000 bushels; No. 
8, 2,000 bushels per hour. 
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ONINNOAY LHOIT 


We guarantee this cleaner will perform 
good work for elevator and warehouse pur- 
poses on any kind of grain, without any 
onenee other than to regulate the suction 
of fan. 


For simplicity and durability it is abso- 
lutely unexcelled. We make of this ma- 
chine also two sizes to correspond with our 
sheller, but for special purposes build 
machines of any capacity up to ten thou- 
sand bushels per hour. : 


A FACT WE WISH TO IMPRESS.—That in 
the use of this cleaner you dispense with 
an extra Separator, Boot, Belting, Cups, 
Lumber and Room necessary in locating 
and operating them, thus saving largely 
in the cost of your elevator, both in con- 
struction of building and other machinery 
over other cleaners now in the market. 
DON’T FORGET THIS. 


(Se We manufacture extra large sizes of Shellers and Cleaners for 


Large Elevators, where great capacity of work is required. Also Re-Cleaners ~ 
for Wheat, Corn and other grains. 


2,000 to 7,000 bushels per hour. 


Different Sizes; Capacity from 


Address, SEATON & LEA, Atchison, Kansas, 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— 


ELEVATORS, 


MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Sh 


Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill ee raeeee : 
achinery. Get prices 0 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 
MARSHALLTOWN. LOWA. 


attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 


Kansas Cleaner — 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 8. ee DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


AN EASTERN ELEVATOR. 


Midway between New York and Albany, on the east 
bank of the Hudson River, stands Poughkeepsie, a thriv- 
ing and beautiful city of about 25,000 inhabitants. Al- 
though comparatively a small town, it is well known in 
all parts of the Union, being the seat of the famous Vas- 
sar College; and when the great bridge, now building and 
to be completed by Jan. 1, 1888, spans the Hudson River 
at this point, Poughkeepsie will be one of the important 
railroad centers of the country. ; 

Among its many prosperous business houses, perhaps 
one of the oldest and largest, is that of Reynolds & Co., a 
cut of whose warehouse and elevator appears in this issue 
of the AmerIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
The business of this house was established in a 
small retail way by James Reynolds, the grand- 
father of the members of the present firm, in 1820 
(when what is now the city was a small village), 
and has steadily increased until the firm is now do- 
ing perhaps the largest business in flour, feed and 
grain of any house on the Hudson River. 

* The elevator has a storage capacity of 80,000 
bushels of grain, and is furnished with all the 
latest and best improvements for handling and 
cleaning grain at the rate of 2,500 bushels per hour. 

The warehouse is one of the most convenient- 
ly arranged for handling and shipping merchandise 
to be found in the country, and has a storage capac- 
ity of nearly 10,000 barrels of flour. 

In addition to their home trade, REyNoups & 


Qo. distribute large quantities of grain, feed and ppyxorps & co’s ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT POUGHKEEPSIN, N. Y. 


flour in car lots to dealers on the line of the New 

York Central, New York & New England, New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Railroads, shipping the same direct- 
ly from the West. 

The firm makes a specialty of mill feeds, and particu- 
larly invites millers having feed to dispose of to send them 
samples, and solicits the correspondence of millers and 
grain dealers generally. 

Being constantly in telegraphic communication with all 
the leading grain markets of the West through their own 
special agents, and also represented on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange by one of the firm, their facilities for 
transacting business are very complete and thorough, and 
enable them to offer many inducements to their custom- 
ers. 

The members of this firm are comparatively young 
men, but by careful attention to all the details of their 
business and well-directed energies, have succeeded in 
taking a leading position in commercial circles. 


The smuggling of hops and barley has been carried on 
to a great extent by means of teams across the frozen 
water between Canada and the United States. 


SUMMARY OF THE INTER-STATE 


The bill has for its object the regulation of commerce 
between the states, with a view to the prevention of acts 
of injustice on the part of railroads to persons, firms, 
corporations or localities. 

Section 1 applies the provisions of the act to any 
common carrier engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and 
partly by water, when both are used, under a common 
control, management or arrangement, through more than 
one state or territory or from any place in the United 
States to an adjacent foreign country. It defines the 


term ‘‘railroad” to include all bridges and ferries used or 
operated by any railroad. All charges made for any 
service rendered in the transportation of passengers or 
property shall be reasonable and just; and every unjust 
and unreasonable charge for such service is prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful. 

Section 2 makes it unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to charge, demand, 
collect or receive, directly or indirectly, from any person 
or persons, a greater or less compensation for any service 
rendered in transportation of passengers or property than 
it charges, demands, collects or receives from any other 
person or persons for doing for him or them a like and 
contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions. 

Section 3 makes it unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to make or give any 
undue or unreasonab e preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm, corporation or locality, 
or any particular description of traffic. Every common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, accord 


ing to their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper 
and equal facilities for the interchange of traflic between 
their respective lines, and for the receiving, forwarding, 
delivering of passengers and property to and from their 
several lines and those connecting therewith, and shall 
not discriminate in their rates and charges between such 
connecting lines. 

Sections 4 and 5—the long and short haul and pooling 
sections—are as follows: 

Section 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act to charge or 
receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers, or for like kind of property, 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
for ashorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line, in the same direction, the shorter being 
included within the longer distance; but this shall 
not be construed as authorizing any common carrier 
within the terms of this act tocharge and receive as 
great compensation for a shorter as for a longer dis- 
tance: provided, however, that upon application to 
the commission appointed under the provisions of 
this act, such common carrier may, in special cases, 
after investigation by the commission, be author- 
ized to charge less for longer than for shorter dis- 
tances for the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty, and the commission may from time to time 
prescribe the extent to which such designated com- 
mon carriers may be relieved from the operation of 
this section of this act. 

Section 5. That it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier, subject to the provisions of this 
act, to enter into any contract, agreement or com- 
bination with any other common carrrier or carriers 
for the pooling of freights of different and compet- 
ing railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate 
or net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads, or 
any portion thereof; and in any case of an agree- 
ment for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day 
of its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense. 

Section 6 requires that after ninety days from the pass- 
age of the act every common carrier subject to its provis- 
ions shall have printed, and keep for public inspection, 
schedules showing rates, fares and charges, and in addi- 
tion to requiring the railroads to give publicity at all of 
the depots on their several lines, it gives authority to the 
commission, where it is proper and necessary, to require 
them to give publicity to their rates to other places beyond 
the lines of their several railroads. It also provides that 
the rates, fares and charges shall not be raised, except 
after ten days of public notice, but that they may be re- 
duced without previous public notice; the notice, how- 
ever, shall be simultaneous with the reduction itself. 

Section 7 makes it unlawful for any common carrier to 
enter into any combination or agreement to prevent the 
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carriage of freights from being continuous from the place 
of shipment to the place of destination. 

Section 8 declares that any common carrier violating 
any provisions of the act shall be liable to the person or 
persons injured thereby for the full amount of damage 
sastained in consequence of any such violation, together 
with a reasonable counsel or attorney’s fees. 

Section 9 provides that persons claiming to have been 
damaged by the action of common carriers may proceed 
for recovery of their damages, either in the courts of the 
United States or before the commission herein provided 
for, but not before both tribunals. 

Section 10 makes it a penal offense to violate any of the 
provisions of this act, and puts the maximum of the fine 
which may be imposed at the sum of $5,000. 

The eleven following sections contain the commission 
features of the bill. They provide for a commission to 
consist of five persons, whose term of office shall be for 
six years, except for the first appointments, which are to 
be for two, three, four, five and six years. The members 
of this commission are to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The principal 
office shall be in Washington, but they may hold sessions 
at other places than Washington, and a single member of 
the commission may take testimony anywhere, as may be 
directed by the commission. These commissioners have 
salaries of $7,500 each. |The commission has the power 
to appoint a secretary with an annual salary of $3,500, 
and has authority to employ and fix the compensation of 
such other employes as it may find necessary to the proper 
performance of its duties, subject to the approval of the 
secretary of the interior. 

Section 22 provides that nothing contained in this act 
shall abridge the remedies now existing at common law or 
by statute. 

Section 23 appropriates $100,000 for the purposes of this 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. 

Section 24 provides that the provisions of Sections 11 
and 18 of this act, relating to the appointment and organ- 
ization of the commission, shall take effect immediately, 
and the remaining provisions of the act shall take effect 
sixty days after its passage. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


A Chicago commission merchant has been telling Daily 
Business how the bucket-shop manipulation of the wheat 
market is carried on. He said: 

“‘Whenever the market looks especially strong every- 
body wants to buy a little wheat. The fellows on the 
Board buy some, and every fellow in the country invests 
a few dollars. The country trades through the bucket 
shops, and the aggregate amount of wheat bought in small 
lots is very large; some days, I am reliably informed, run- 
ning up as high as 50,000,000 bushels. Two or three cen- 
¢ral concerns in this city have 400 or 500 agencies and 
branch bucket shops scattered through the country, and 
they get reports every afternoon of the amount of busi- 
ness done at each one of them. These few central con- 
cerns handle two-thirds of the bucket-shop business of the 
whole country. The country shops clear their trades 
through the main houses in this city, and every afternoon 
the managers go home knowing exactly how the country 
stands. On an active bull day they leave off 40,000,000 
or 50,000,000 bushels short to the country. The next 
morning, if the conditions are favorable, a certified check 
for $50,000 is put in the hands of Slapdash, the broker, 
who is directed to ‘‘unload” 1,000,000 bushels of wheat at 
the opening regardless of price. The wheat must be got 
rid of at once. The market closed weak the night before, 
and it is safe to assume that the country had caught on at 
the top, with its 1c. margin. Mr. Slapdash does not know 
anything about that, nor does he care. He knows that he 
has received a certified check for $50,000 from a capital- 
ist, perhaps unknown as a bucket-shopper, and an order 
to get rid of 1,000,000 bushels of wheat quick. This he 
proceeds to do after the most approved fashion, breaking 
the market in a jiffy within a split, 4c. or 4c. of the limit 
to which the country is margined. The scalpers tail on 
and help the thing along. They always try to go with 
the big orders—to swim with the current. When the 
market gets down to within a small fraction of the freeze- 
out limit, Broker B appears with a certified check for 
$12,500 or $15,000 in his pocket and a club in his hand in 
the shape of an order to sell 250,000 or 300,000 wheat the 
minute the price touches—well, we will say 84c. ‘Dump 
it,’ are his instructions; ‘offer it below the market; sell it 
at 83{c.; sling it.’ An official quotation, 83%c., goes out 


over the tape. The 1c. margins of 20,000 victims who 
were long 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
the bucket shops are wiped out, and $400,000 or $500,000 
in money goes into the coffers of the bucket shops. The 
manipulators have gained their point. At this point 
broker ©, representing the bucket-shops, appears in the 
pit with a $50,000 certified check in his pocket, and an or- 
der to buy 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. The market turns 
up, and the tailers go with it. Itreacts?tolc. The 
wheat that was dumped has been bought, the deal adjusts 
itself, and the bucket:shop man gets out with a very small 
loss, or perhaps no loss at all. Brokers Slapdash, B and 
C pocket nice commissions, the victims growl at the Board 
of Trade, call it a robber, and go right along feeding the 
bucket-shop tiger. This game has been played again and 
again to my certain knowledge, and it will continue to be 
played until the law steps in to protect the public by wip- 
ing the bucket shops out of existence.” 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


Wheat at this point during the past month has ruled 
very inactive, barring an occasional flurry, causing a mo- 
mentary increase in the transaction, and prices have grad- 
ually decreased from 862c. for May on the 13th ult. to 
844¢c. on the 8th inst 

On the 9th the market opened at 844c., and soon devel- 
oped a weakness that had been constantly growing for 
some time. : 

The big stocks and small demand seemed to be at last 
telling in the price of wheat. 

Selling was very heavy, and was kept up freely most of 
the day. Great blocks were offered, and the market was 
the most active for several months. After a cent and a 
half decline, and a quarter advance, it closed at 831c., 
and sold on the curb afterward at 823c. To-day (10th) 
was another active and exciting day; transactions footed 
up from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bushels. 

There was no strength outside of that caused by mo- 
mentary periods of buying, the market fluctuated fre- 
quently, and was extremely nervous at all times. Opened 
at 822c., declined to 822c., and closed slightly firmer at 
83ic. 

The Board of Trade voted on the 19th inst. to appoint a 
committee to prepare a bill for presentation to the 
legislature for the suppression of bucket shops 

The Board on the 5th inst. instructed by resolution the 
officers, directors, and transportation and freight commit- 
tees to take such steps as may be best calculated to secure 
an Eastern rail rate upon grain identical at all times with 
that in force between St. Paul and Minneapolis and all 
Eastern points, 

What we need is a rate that would allow shipments of 
wheat to the seaboard during the winter months. 

State Senator Whiteman, from this district, has intro- 
duced a bill in the legislature authorizing the shipment of 
wheat on the surrender of duplicate receipts, which shall 
be retained by the elevator company until originals are 
turned in and canceled. 

The bill provides ample safeguards for all concerned, 
and will probably prove the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion as to shipments and the cancellation of receipts. 

The Duluth & Western Elevator Co.—proprietors of 
the burned St. Paul & Duluth Elevator—have about per- 
fected arrangements for a 1,500,000-bushel house. 

The Duluth Elevator Co. (composed of A. J. Sawyer, 
Duluth; F. H. Peavey, Minneapolis; P. B. Weare, Chi- 
cago, et al.) will shortly begin elevators of 3,000,000 bush- 
els’ capacity, at West Superior, Wis., on property owned 
by the Omaha Railroad. The elevators will be mostly 
used for corn brought here by the forenamed company. 

The Great Northern Elevator Co. is prepared to build a 
consort to its elevator. The capacity of the house has not 
been learned. 

The new officers elected by the Board of Trade on the 
18th inst. are: Owen Fargusson, President: A. D. Thom- 
son, Vice-President; F. S. Daggitt, E. A. Gilbert, O. C. 
Hartman, and Geo. H. Dodge, Directors. 

C. E Van Bergen, late manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. at this point, has become a member of the 
firm of Macfarlane & Hartman, which will hereafter be 
known as Macfarlane, Hartman & Co . 

The State Chief Grain Inspector has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

The trade here favor Mr. L. A. Gilbert, 
and his chances for appointment are good. 

Prof. Phelps, late secretary of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce, has assumed his duties as secretary of the 


of St. Paul, 


Duluth Chamber, and it is hoped he may be as successful 
here as he was in St Paul in attracting industries. 

The Union National Bank was opened Feb. 1. 

Messrs. Paine & Lardner hive opened a private bank, 
with a capital of $50,000. Mr. Paine was formerly cash- 
ier of the Duluth National. Mr. Niles is a capitalist re- 
siding at Niles, Mich. 

PROBUS. 


Feb. 10, 1887. 


Issued on Jan. 1%, 1887. 

Bac Houtprr.—Frederick Haydon, Bridgeport, Conn., 
assignor of one-half to Wm. H. Hockensmith, same place. 
(No model.) No. 356,198. Serial No. 209,765. Filed 
Aug. 2, 1886. 


Cram For TrRansmirrine Morion.—Harvey P. Malli- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 356,324. Serial 
No. 214,524. Filed Sept. 25, 1886. ; 


Grarn ScourER.—Giles S. Cranson, Silver Creek, N. 
Y., assignor to Cranson, Huntley & Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 356,278. Serial No. 203,382. Filed 
May 27, 1886. 

Issued on Jan. 25, 1887. 

Batine Pruss.—Maurice T. Brown, Tyler, Tex. 
model.) No. 356,445. Serial No. 198,691. 
13, 1886. 

Barine Press.—Gilbert 8. Lay, Bassett, Neb. (No 
model.) No. 356,481. Serial No. 208,468. Filed July 
19, 1886. 

Car-STARTER.—Phillip Listeman, Collinsville, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 356,598. Serial No. 192,448. Filed Feb. 
18, 1886. 

Horprer.—William R. Fee, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
by mesne assignments to the National Cotton Seed Oil 
and Huller Company, Memphis, Tenn. (No model.) No. 
356,581. Serial No. 26.403. Filed Feb. 17, 1881. 

Issued on Feb 1, 1887. 

Bac-HoLpER.—Harry A Murtoff, Boiling Springs, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Sam’] B. Best, same place. (No 
model.) No, 356,780. Serial No. 208,954. Filed July 
24, 1886. : 


Bett ror Driving Macutnery.—Maurice Gandy, 
New Brighton, County of Chester, assignor to the Gandy 
Belt Manufacturing Company (Limited), Liverpool, Eng. 
(No specimens.) No. 356,938. Serial No. 217,341. Filed 
Oct. 27, 1886. 


SuEeeT Merar Roor.—Frank E Sagendorph, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to E. Starr Lloyd, same place. 
(No model.) No. 357,041. Serial No. 219,878. Filed 
Nov 26, 1886. 

Issued on Feb. 8, 1887. : 

CoMPOUND FoR Roorma@ AND ProrEcting MErars.— 
Frederick H. Snyder, Jersey City, N. J., assignor of one- 
third to Geo. W. Richardson and Martin Luscomb, both 
of Boston, Mass. (No specimens.) No. 357,104. Serial 
No. 165,677. Filed Oct. 22, 1883. Renewed May 15, 
1885. 

Conveyine Macuinge.—Jas. M. Dodge, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (No model.) No. 357,145. Serial No. 217,341. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1886. 


Barina Press.—Samuel T. McCanless, Cartersville, 
Ga. (No model.) No. 357,400. Serial No. 215,572. 
Filed Oct. 7, 1886. 


Car STARTER AND Braxe.—Richard B. Avery, New 
York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to George B. Hulme, 
same place. (No model.) No. 357,263. Serial No 202,- 
766. Filed May 20, 1886. 


Fannine Miii.—Christopher Altringer, Racine, Wis. 
(No model.) No. 857,261. Serial No. 190,446. Filed 
Feb. 1, 1886. fi : 

GRAIN WINNOWER.—Chas. J. Ericson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (No model.) No. 357,525. Serial No. 207,242. 
Filed July 6, 1886. 

Hay Press.—Chas. A. Hamilton, Meriden, Miss. 
model.) No. 357,480. 
6, 1886. 5 

Horse Powrr.—Benjamin A. Lombard, Stockton, 
Cal. (No model.) No. 357,212. — Serial No. 199,496, 
Filed April 20, 1886. 


(No 
Filed April 


(No 
Serial No. 210,244. Filed Aug. 
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STEVENS’ PATENT COMBINED CORN 
AND COB MILL. 


The firm of A. W. Stevens & Son, of Auburn, N. Y., 
have long been favorably known to the public as the man- 
ufacturers of French Buhr Corn and Feed Mills, corn 
shellers, engines, ete. Their mills are in extensive use in 
many establishments in all parts of the country, and it was 
by this extensive use and acquaintance with the wants of 
the trade they found that there was an urgent demand for 
a mill which would successfully grind corn and cob to- 
gether. A knowledge of this fact led them to perfect the 
machine pictured on this page. It is the result of thorough 
experiment, and is covered by letters patent. It must be 
confessed that this idea of a combined machine is a happy 
one. So far as we know, it is the only combined corn and 
cob crusher and mill manufactured. 

The crushing attachment is driven by a train of gears 
direct from mill spindle; these gears can be thrown in or 
out of mesh by means of a hand lever, shown in cut, 
thereby allowing the mill or sheller to 
run independently if desired. The 
crusher does not shell the corn, but 
crushes the corn and cob together rap- 
idly and evenly, so that it is readily fed 
through the buhrs. It is strong and sim- 
ple, so that there is practically nothing 
to get out of order. It will crush thou- 
sands of bushels of corn and cob before 
showing any signs of wear, and last for 
years without expense for repairs. The 
mills to which the crushers are at- 
tached are the regular 20, 22, 24 and 80- 
inch. After the corn and cob has been 
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[Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 


Kansas City, Mo, Feb. 11, 1887. 

The elevators at this point during the past month have 
been doing about the same amount of business as during 
last year during the same time. This is not saying much 
for these institutions at their best. Two years ago the 
elevators did fully three times the amount of trade they 
are enjoying now. Of course the average elevator man 
takes a good deal of satisfaction in imagining what the 
future has in store for him. He has spent the bulk of his 
time the past two years in the same way and is getting 
used to it. There is no such thing as disappointing the 
elevator fraternity of Kansas City. It has gotten beyond 
this long ago. If good crops fill up their elevators the 
coming year, well and good; if the reverse happens they 
still live on hope, and they have succeeded so admirably 
in eking out a livelihood in this direction that it is actually 


even went so far as to send their secretary to Jefferson 
City to the legislature to see if he could not bring about 
railroad laws that would give the solution of the problem. 
He is withal a most able man and has brought to his assist- 
ance some of the ablest minds in thestate. If any man 
can accomplish auything in this respect he is the one. 
Judging from the present outlook it is exceedingly ques- 
tionable if he proves to be the Moses to deliver the ele- 
vator men from the chains of opposition railroad rates 
that have so long beset them. The fact of the matter is 
that railroads have plenty of money to lobby through al- 
most any measure they may desire, and this is not the 
case with the Board of Trade. Until a good-sized purse 
is made up it is doubtful if any work is developed in this 
line. Again, if protective laws are passed they are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to enforce. The magnates have as 
many ways of dodging obnoxious laws as a fox has hairs 
in his tail. 

There is then but one solution, and that is manufact- 
ories. Until Kansas City becomes a terminal point for a 
number of influential roads, she cannot 
expect to effect much toward becoming 
a leading grain market in the land. If 
these same elevator men would attract 
wide-awake millers here they might find 
that they had partially solved the prob- 
lem—but only partially. 

The latest reports from Kansas and 
Missouri are to the effect that winter 
wheat is in fair condition. Now and 
then some bear brings out glowing re- 
ports of a prospective immense crop. 
This is all nonsense. There will proba- 


run through the crusher it can be 
ground between the buhrs to any de- 
sired grade, from the coarsest feed even 
to fine meal. 

As to the mill itself, the frame is of 
the very best quality, well-seasoned ma- 
terial; the mill is nicely made, great 
care being taken in its construction, and 
neatly painted and varnished. The up- 
per part of the frame to which the top 
stone is fastened is tenonted and pinned, 


bly be an average crop, taking the 


whole of these two states together. 


besides having two strong rods or bolts 
running through it, thus making it un- 
questionably strong and rigid. This, of 
course, is necessary in order that the 
upper stone may be held rigid and se- 
cure, After being carefully set and se- 
curely fastened to the frame, a coating 
of plaster of Paris is put upon the up- 
per stone, thus giving it a nice and 
smooth finish. The spindle is steel, 
has a large bearing, and placed as near 
the runner as possible. The step is 
chilled iron and nicely fitted to the 
bridge tree, in which it is allowed a lit- 
tle liberty. It is supported by the light- 
er bar, and by this, in connection with the hand-screw 
wheel, is raised and lowered as desired. The feed is ar- 
ranged so that it can be regulated to suit the operator. 
The hopper is large and roomy, so that an elevator is not 
needed, and the mill does not require such close attention 
asif the hopper were small. The driving pulley has a 
wide face, and its diameter is as large as the required mo- 
tion will allow. A hub with projecting ribs is firmly 
fastened to the runner stone by running metal between 
the stone and hub. The stone is then chucked in the 
lathe, and the hub bored true with the running face. The 
hub is then slotted and securely keyed to the spindle, so 
that the stone is held fast to the spindle and is always 
true. 

The manufacturers guarantee this combined machine 
to do perfect and successful work, and invite the closest 
inspection. They claim that no other device will do this 
class of work successfully, asserting that iron and steel 
erush the corn and cob, instead of grinding it. They will 
be glad to send samples of the work done by their com- 
bined mills, in order that interested parties may see just 
what the machine will do. They invite correspondence, 
and interested parties should address the manufacturers, 
A. W. Stevens & Son, Auburn, N. Y. 


The Southern farmers and planters threaten to have all 
the laws repealed which permit the mortgaging of the 
crops in the field. The rates of interest are enormous, 
and the people are kept poor. 


STEVENS PATENT COMBINED CORN AND COB MILL. 


a question if they would know how to stand fortune if it 
should take it into its head to pour money into the pockets 
of the expectant crowd. 

At the time the present lethargy struck the crowd here, 
your correspondent heard all kinds of rumors as to vast 
improvements that were to be made in the near future 
and to the able manner the trade of neighboring sections 
was to be attracted here. Now these rumors are no longer 
heard. The average man appears to be willing to let 
things take their course, and to let well enough alone. 
The few who did go ahead and put a sum of money into 
improvements are still looking in vain for returns on the 
amount invested. Of course it is the question if this year 
will repay the patient fellows or not, with the chances so 
far in favor of slight reimbursements. 

At present there is a good deal of wheat passing through 
this point for the North. This portion of the yield the 
business men hold that they cannot stop here owing to the 
fact that agents for far Eastern houses have already 
bought the same, and desire it brought at once to 
their doors. Of course the stranger would naturally ask 
why local dealers do not send out buyers in the same way 
to drum up trade. They do, and as good drummers as 
those from the East. Unfortunately, freight discrimina- 
tionsare every time in favor of the long haul, and until 
this is a leading milling point, itis probable that there will 
be no remedy for this condition of things. 

The Board of Trade men have done everything possible 
to bring about a different status of affairs. This year they 


Some counties will scarcely reap enough 
to pay them for the sowing of their 
wheat, while others, especially the 
more southern ones, will do very well 
if the present signs hang out until har- 
vest time. Whenever the readers of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE are assailed with reports of 
wonderful prospects for winter wheat, 
they willact wisely to take the news 
with a grain of salt. The acreage is 
about the same as last year at the same 
season of the year, and while the crop 
will be larger, yet it will not be more 
than the average one had for five years 
past. 

The wheat in city elevators at present 
* amounts to 303,512 bushels, divided into 
the following grades: No. 2 red win- 
ter, 68,089; No 3 red winter, 37,835; 
No. 2 soft winter, 78,016; No. 3 soft 
winter, 361,630; No. 4 winter, 30,902; 
rejected, 11,407; No. 2 spring, 7,415; 
No. 3 spring, 7,291, and rejected spring 
wheat, 2,842. So far as amount in 
store is concerned, corn shows up much more liberally, 
there being 399,375 bushels held here as follows: No. 2, 
285,158; No. 8, 1,728; No. 4, 600; No. 2 white, 42,844; 
high mixed, 1,109. This makes about five times the 
quantity of corn in the city that was here last February. 
Notwithstanding the greater supply of this cereal, trading 
has been about the same as last year. As to oats, there are 
not more than enough to supply the local demand. With 
only 19,404 bushels in store, it is easy to see that the city 
could ill afford much for outside consumption and at the 
same time have sufficient for her own use. The above 
supply consists of 920 bushels of No. 2 white, 8,484 
bushels of No. 2. and 187 of rejected. The list of visible 
supply of grains is closed with the statement that 6,933 
bushels of No. 2 rye are to be found on hand at this 
writing. 

Since the last letter there have been 116,600 bushels of 
wheat received, 124,381 of corn, -32,483 of oats and but 
2,202 of rye received. The above as compared to last 
year represents double the amount of wheat, about the 
same quantity of corn and twice that of oats. Values 
have been downward as a rule. No. 2red wheat sank 
from 70 to 68 cents, and No. 2 corn from 30 to 294 cents. 
Atnotime hasthere been any great excitement. The 
Board of Trade fellows have been contented to let things 
take their own course, and while here and there a small- 
sized splurt would be had, yet it was not of sufficient 
dimensions to call a boom. In speculation there has been 
next to nothing accomplished. Those who have been in 
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the habit of indulging in this pastime do not like the ap- 
pearances of things well enough just now to risk their 
good money to any great extent until things become more 
settled. These rumors of war, of a shortage in the visi- 
ble supply, of railroad pools and the like, have proven 
too much for even the old-timers, and they have resigned 
their accustomed seats until the clouds present more of a 
silver lining. The heavier speculators have hied them. 
selves to Chicago, or other Eastern points, where they 
think they will have more of an inside track to win. 
Now and then one drops back telling a tale of what he 
might have doneif things had been different, but very 
few come telling of gold that rolled into their pockets. 

From the above it must not be supposed that the city is 
dead, for itis far fromit. There is not a more active 
centre in the land than thissame Kansas City. The bulk 
of the fortunes made here, however, is not by means of 
wheat and corn deals. Real estate is becoming dearer 
and dearer to the average Board of Trade man, and many 
are the thousands of dollars that have dropped into their 
open pockets within the past month. It is evidently the 
intention to load up with sufficient funds to be prepared 
to tackle the cereal tiger at the proper time. This is one 
of the best attractions for a Western city—when one 
thing sleeps another comes to the rescue, and as is well 
known, the man is the happiest and most fortunate who 
has numberless resources at his command. 

Reports from interior points throughout Kansas come 
to hand that the elevator builders are having a lively time 
of it, and that there is no appearance of a cessation of 
the demand for elevators along the lines of new railroads 
that are being finished. This is a Godsend to these gentle- 
men. It is doubtful if there is a state in the land where 
there are more elevators in course of construction than in 
Kansas. This is particularly the case so far as the west- 
ern and southern sections are concerned. Let the good 
work goon. There is room enough for dozens more in 
tributary sections. 


WEIGHING GRAIN IN ELEVATORS. 


The recommendation contained in the report for 1886 
of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners to 
the effect that the warehouse law should be so amended as 
to direct the weighing over of grain stored in elevators 
periodically and not oftener than four times within a 
year, provoked some discussion among elevator men in 
this city. The general impression among them seems to 
be that the proposed amendment to the law is not only 
unnecessary, but actually silly, so uncalled for does the 
measure contemplated seem to be. They claim that the 
indemnity bond given by the warehouse firms is ample 
security for any shortages that might be found to exist 
from time to time in the ordinary transaction of business. 
They say they do weigh up the grain in the houses in the 
winter time, as a precaution and for their own informa- 
tion, and to saddle them with the duty of frequently do- 
ing this throughout the year would be both expensive 
and impracticable. 

“Tf,” said Mr. George L. Dunlap, ‘‘the warehouse com- 
missioners want to so amend the law, let them do it; but 
I can not forbear from thinking that it is a very unneces- 
sary and silly recommendation. If there is any business 
carried on in Chicago where commercial integrity and re- 
sponsibility are vitally necessary it is the elevator busi- 
ness. Personally, I should have no objection to the new 
recommendation, provided the state would make such an 
appropriation to meet the expense of this reweighing as 
would relieve us of such a burdensome and unjust tax. It 
takes some coal and men to weigh up from two to four 
million bushels of grain. Who is to pay for it? If the 
state will pay for it, well and good, but if some such pro- 
vision were not made I should be very strongly opposed 
to it. I consider it highly unnecessary in any case.” 

The manager of Armour, Dole & Co.’s and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy elevators, Mr. Burrell, took 
the view that the contemplated amendment to the law 
would be entirely impracticable, and would be a consid- 
erable hindrance to the’ transaction of business. In the 
spring months it would be very impracticable, and would 
also be quite expensive. He thought, too, that distribut- 
ing and weighing up grain several times in the year would 
be very apt to injure its quality, and in certain months 
would be carried out only at a considerable risk of mak- 
ing hot grain. Several other elevator men took. similar 
ground, and the general opinion among them is that the 
proposed amendment would not bring about any practi- 
cal good anyhow, while it would be an irksome exaction, 
alike unnecessary and expensive. 


MOTIVE POWER ON CANALS. 


ln 1871 the legislature of New York offered a prize of 
$100,000 for a method of propelling canal boats on the 
Erie Canal, and a commission, of which Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan was chairman, was appointed to examine the 
plans submitted. The conditions under which the prize 
was offered required that the minimum speed should be 
three miles per hour, without damage to the banks of the 
canal, and the exhibit to be of boats in actual service, 
and not models or drawings alone. - 1t was also required 
that the cost of operation should be less than animal 
power. 

A great number of projects were submitted, without 
much results, and in 1873 the time was extended for one 
year. 

In 1874 the committee reported that they were unable, 
under the law, to make any award, but that the boats 
Wm. Baxter and Wm. Newman came the nearest to fill- 
ing the conditions. No award was made at the time, al- 
though we believe a portion of the prize was afterward 
divided among some of the competitors, but no results of 
any consequence were developed. 

The real difficulty lay, not in the actual injury to the 
banks of the canal, but in the fact that the system, to be 
satisfactory, must be less costly in everyday operation than 
animal power. 

The speed of three miles per hour was not found to in- 
jure the banks, but the expense of operation as compared 
with mule power was the real difficulty. The most com- 
plete account of the various~systems proposed and the 
difficulties met with, is to be found in the files of the 
Scientific American from 1871 to 1874.—Power and Trans- 
Nission. 


A BELT LACE. 


While lacing is on the brain, I will give another style of 
belt lace. The reason I bring it in connection with the 
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other is, that some of my friends may stick on the ‘‘puz- 
zler’ and I think they have ruined their belts. They can 
get out of the trouble b; lacing as in engraving, which is 
the hinge lace, and is familiar to many. It is started in 
the center of the belt and crossed on neither side, the cross 
being between the ends of the belt, as shown below. This 
makesas smooth a lace as the ‘‘puzzler,” and should have 
the cross stick at 1, 2 and 8 to take the wear off the 
strained lace. This lace is exactly alike on both sides, the 
dotted lines representing the lace on the other side.—/. 
H. Miner in Wood- Worker. 


Itis greatly regretted by the farmers around James- 
town, Dak., that the Northern Pacific Railroad will only 
distribute seed wheat eighty miles east of the Missouri 
River. While the crop there was not an entire failure, 
still there are a large number of farmers who will not be 
able to sow land already prepared unless they can obtain 
without cost the necessary seed. The impression seems to 
prevail with the railroad officials that the results of the 
drouth are wholly within their prescribed limits. This 
is not the case, as farmers along the Jamestown & North- 
ern and in Stutsman county, have in many instances been 
as thoroughly burned out by the drouth as those living 
on the Missouri slope. Efforts will be made to present 
these facts before the officials of the road, and it is hoped 
their already liberal donation will be increased so as to 
furnish seed to these really needy farmers. 


A GRANGER VIEW OF THE TRANS- 
PORTATION QUESTION. 


The committee of the New York State Grange at the 
recent meeting at Canandaigua made a report to that body 
replete with good, sound, practical sense. Among other 
things the committee said the following: 

“Public attention has at length been called to the danger 
of this growing power, and in several states railway com- 
missioners have been appointed to bring the railway cor- 
porations of the country under the restraints of the law. 
A bill has also recently passed both houses of Congress 
and is now in the hands of the President for his signature, 
establishing a railroad commissioner to have supervision 
over the railroads passing through the several states. To 
make the work of these railroad commissions effective 
will require increasing watchfulness on the part of the 
people. Every artifice that ingenuity can devise or selfish 
greed can suggest will be resorted to to evade the enforce- 
ment of the law. The provision in the Interstate Com- 
merce Bill which will be most strenuously resisted and 
evaded, is the clause providing that no higher rate shall 
be charged for a short thana long haul. It has long been 
the practice of the trunk-line roads to charge on local 
freight much more than the cost of the service to make 
up for the loss on carrying through freight. The in- 
justice of this practice is too apparent to need argument. 
When the farm products of the West are carried to the 
seaboard at less rates than from points in our state, the 
effect is to reduce the farm lands of this state to the level 
of the lands of the West. The farmers of our state 
should insist that the short and long-haul provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Bill shall be strictly enforced. 

‘“While much has been accomplished in bringing rail- 
road corporations under the supervision of the law, there 
are two questions connected with this subject to which 
your committee desire to call the attention of the Grange, 
The first of these is publicity of freight rates. Under 
the present system of secrecy, it is within the power of 
any railroad to precipitate a war of rates to the serious 
disturbance of the business of the country. Prices of prod- 
ucts fluctuate according as rates are put up or put down. 
Under such a system there can be no stability to the busi 

ness of the country, but to a large degree it is governed 
and controlled by the caprice and greed of the managers 
of our railways. The second point to which your com- 
mittee would call the attention of the Grange, and urge 
upon its consideration, is the importance of the water- 
ways of the country as regulators of freight rates. ‘The 
rate from San Francisco to New York is regulated and 
kept down by the ocean rate. The rate from Chicago to 
New York is regulated by the lakes and the Erie Canal. 
The rates from Chicago to the South are regulated by the 
Mississippi River.’ No more conclusive argument can be 
advanced to prove the importance of our waterways as 
regulators of freight rates, than the fact that as soon as 
the Erie Canal is closed the railroads immediately raise 
their rates 20 to 25 per cent. over the rates charged during 
the time the canal is open. If another arrangement were 
needed to prove the power of the Erie to keep down the 
rates of freight, it would be found in attitude of the rail- 
road managers toward the canal which has been that of 
opposition and hostility. 

“Our neighbors across the lakes have shown a wisdom 
in this matter that we would do well to imitate. Their 
liberality to their waterways is rapidly diverting the trans- 
portation of grain and other products to their lines of 
communication and is building up the city of Montreal as 
arivalof New York. Grain can now be shipped from 
Chicago to Liverpool by the way of Montreal with only 
one transfer at Montreal, while south of the lakes at least 
two transfers must be made. If we would prevent the 
trade of the country from leaving our own state, it must 
be evident to every one that we must offer the same facili- 
ties for cheap and rapid transportation as are offered hy 
our Canadian neighbors. We believe there is no more im- 
portant subject now before producers and consumers 
alike, than the improvement and enlargement of our 
waterways to such adegree that they may serve as a reg- 
ulator of freight rates, and prevent the railroads from 
practicing extortion in local rates as well as to prevent a 
diversion of that trade from our borders which has made 
New York the Empire state of the Union. The trifling 
tax which will be imposed on the farmers to accomplish 
this object will be much more than counterbalanced by 
the amount received from the large cities for the support 
of our common schools. 
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THE “EUREKA” DUSTLESS CORN 
SHELLER. 


The vertical corn sheller illustrated on this page, to 
which attention is invited, is the invention of Mr, Henry 
Lippold, who, at the time of its invention, was an expert 
workman in one of the mill-furnishing establishments at 
Silver Creek, N. Y. This was a number of years ago; and, 
although the ‘‘Eureka” possessed great merits which were 
conceded by all who knew the machine, it did not become 
very well known until its manufacture was undertaken 
some time ago by the Eureka Mfg. Co., of Corry, Pa., in 
connection with the building of engines, boilers, corn 
cleaners, etc. The machines were at once improved and 
made dustless, care being taken to preserve 
the features which years of experience had 
tested and proved acceptable. 

On the first day of January, |1887, Messrs. 
Lippold & Heath purchased and succeeded to 
the business of the Eureka Mfg. Co., and they 
are now actively pushing the business. The 
first chief feature of the ‘‘Hureka” Dustless 
Corn Sheller is its case. It is formed of many 
sides, toothed, and the whole is broader one 
way than the other; or, in other words, it is 
elliptical in cross-section. Thus, instead of a 
rigid circular case, the twelve corners between 
these toothed sides form twelve places to ease 
the pressure on the corn.and cobs, while the 
two sides of the ellipsis relieve the half of the 
cylinder. The case is cut in halves, which 
are held together by two clasps. These may 
be loosened in an instant without trouble, mak- 


THE GRAIN TROUBLE AT DETROIT. 


Detroit has been having a peck of trouble with her 
grain blockade, and the dissatisfaction of the grain men 
has been extreme. 

‘All trade is reciprocal,” said Mr. R. W. Gillett, of 
Gillett & Hall, ‘‘and when we stop buying grain in South- 
ern Indiana, for instance, we also stop selling dry goods, 
groceries, hardware, etc., in that part of the country. It 
is a common law of trade that a country from which a 
city draws most largely its supply of raw materials fur- 
nishes the chief market for its manufactured products. 
In the measure that such supply is curtailed or diverted 
into other channels, to that extent do the wholesale and 
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ing everything ready for removal. The case 
is kept from revolving with the cylinder by 
two bolts loosely let into it on opposite sides, 
which allow it to move to and fro automatical- 


rangement and the free delivery around the 
entire base and directly downward have two 
effects. First, the corn seems literally to fall 
down through it, giving it wonderful capacity 
while doing perfect work. Second, it allowsa 
great saving in power, amounting to at least 
30 per cent. over the horizontal or rigid-case 
upright machine. Another important feature 
is the position of the suction fan, which is 
placed over the sieve and draws the air upward 
through it, acting similar to a blowing fan, 

thus working off many small pieces of cob that 
would be drawn down through with the suc- 
tion if it were in the opposite direction. It 
will be seen that the engraving of the dustless 
corn sheller shows the machine to be nearly as 
broad as it is high, but when it is stated that 
the posts of the “‘Baby,” or the 100-bushei size, 

are but 2 feet 11 inches in height, readers will be able to | 
appreciate the neatness of the machine. The simplicity of 
the machine permits good construction at a moderate cost, 
so that the company can afford to sell fully as cheaply as 
any standard opponent. These shellers are driven from 
either the top or the bottom of the shaft, or with horizon- 
tal shaft, gears and loose pulleys from either the top or 
the bottom of the machine, as may be desired by the user. 
The accompanying illustration shows the dustless com- 
bined sheller and cleaner, and the elevator sheller without 
the cleaner is shown in our small engraving. The present 
snug cleaner is made and sold with the elevator shellers. 
The sizes range in capacity from 1,000 bushels in ten 
hours up to 18,000 bushels in the same time; and if there 
is any man in the world who dares to ask for more, 
Messrs Lippold & Heath promise that it shall be given 
him up to any amount for which he dares to pay. One 
important feature of the large shellers, to which attention 
is invited, is the saving of 30 per cent. of power for the 


same work, an economy that amounts to five times the- 


cost of a sheller during the time it will wear. We bespeak 
for the company a liberal share of trade, and as they are 
anxious to submit their machines to trial, and guarantee to 
pay every dollar of expense if they do not perform as ad- 
vertised, purchasers are safe in ordering from them. For 
further desired information’ address Mussrs. Lrerotp & 
HeAruH, at Corry, Pa. 


With a view to encourage the production of No. 1 hard 
wheat the Manitoba & Northwestern Railway has issued 
a circular offering to supply farmers along the railway 
with choice seed wheat of the red fyfe variety at cost, free 
of freight charges. 


all 


THE EUREKA ELEVATOR SHELLER. 


jobbing interests of the city suffer in a diminished pus, 
ness. 

“T am inclined to think that the public scarcely appre- 
ciate the extent that common interests suffer through this 
great injury to Detroit's grain trade. When I meet a 
leading wholesale dry-goods dealer on the street he stops 
me with an inquiry as to the prospects for a good crop of 
wheat; whether prices will be good, and if there will be a 
ready market. If I can assure him that these are the 
features of the outlook he will invest more heavily in 
goods, feeling confident that collections will be easy and 
the demand good. But how will he regard the situation 
if he is told that interior shippers are marketing their 
grain in Toledo or that they can’t get it to market at all on 
account of the great blockade in Detroit? 

“The lack of elevator room is a public evil, and should 
be remedied before the grain business is permanently 


crippled. There is much talk of boulevard improve- 
ments, an exposition building and a mammoth hotel. 
Those are praiseworthy enterprises, but it seems to me 
that they should properly follow in the wake of necessary 
provision for the growing business of the city. To-day 
Detroit is the only city in the country that does not an- 
ticipate a growth in its grain trade by erecting storehouses 
to meet all possible emergencies.’ 

“Extortionate switching charges, discrimination in 
freight tariff, lack of elevator room and cars are parts of 
one great imposition upon the business community of 
Detroit,” said A. G. Ellair yesterday. ‘‘We are no nearer 
the seaboard as regards freight charges than points 300 
miles west of us. But what can we do? We once took 
steps to correct the switching evil and sought 
the advice of learned lawyers, but the uncer- 
tainty of the law and the certainty that we 
would be involved in almost endless litigation 
if we undertook it, led us to abandon the pro- 
posed step. We are most shamefully treated 
by the railroads, and, as the 7ribune said, we 
are debarred from either buying or selling. 
If we had all the elevator capacity required 
the temporary dearth of cars would not cause 
us very much embarrassment. We want fully 
double the amount of room we now have.” 

“The grain. business of Detroit has been 
seriously crippled through lack of elevator 
room,” said President Lichtenberg, of the 
Board of Trade, ‘‘and other business has 
suffered to a more or less extent in conse- 
quence. Our mail is full of letters from cor- 
respondents who cry that they have grain 
which they would like to ship to Detroit, but 
are prevented by the blockade. Cars billed 
to Detroit and loaded with grain are sidetracked 
on every road leading to Detroit. It is grow- 
ing from bad to worse. If the railroad com- 
panies will go to work and build more eleva- 
tors at once, much of the business which is 
now being lost can be regained. If it is de- 
ferred much longer we will find our grain bus- 
iness going back.” 

“The railroads are not giving Detroit deal- 
ers a fair show by any means,” said W. A. 
Waldron, of Sherman, Waldron & Co. “If 
we could see any light ahead we would not 
murmur, but the trouble is growing steadily 
worse. The elevators cannot take any more 
grain, and it is next to impossible to get cars. 
We can only get a car loaded by going down 
on the tracks and raising a row. Weare 
constantly receiving orders from the East 
which we are unable to fill. 

“Now look at this,” said Mr. Waldron, 
exhibiting a letter. ‘Here is an order from a 
Boston firm for a large shipment of corn. Wecan’t fill 
it, for it might be weeks before we could get the cars 
started. It is disappointing because we can put corn 
down in Boston at a good profit.” 

Jas. W. Flynn said: ‘‘It is a disheartening state of af- 
fairs Our correspondents have almost ceased writing and 
are now shipping to other points. When the Wabash 
was built to Detroit we put forth strong efforts to build 
up a large trade and succeeded admirably. Shippers are 
now going to Toledo, where there is enough enterprise 
among the elevator people to keep pace with the growth 
of the city’s trade. We want just twice the amount of 
elevator room that we have at present.” 

R. F. Muller, of Muller & Worcester.—'‘We are com- 
pletely handicapped, both as regards receipts and ship- 
ments. We can neither buy nor sell. With the new ad- 
dition to the D., G@ H. & M. elevator we will still lack 50 
per cent of the necessary elevator room in Detroit.” 

J.S. Lapham & Co.—‘‘The railroads certainly have not 
treated Detroit grain dealers right. They have made 
promises without number that everything would be all 
right and that we would have an outlet to the East soon, 
but these have come to naught. We have been trying to 
make shipments for four weeks without success When 
this is added to the elevator difficulty the situation of the 
grain dealers is not an enviable one.” 

A. C. Raymond.—‘‘Our treatment by the railroads is 
shameful, and no other word fittingly describes it. The 
actual loss in dollars and cents resulting from the con- 
fusion in which inadequate elevator and transportation 
facilities have involved us is very large.” 

“Tf the weather should get warm and the ice in the 
river soften sufficiently to permit the shifting of vessels 
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we can get some temporary relief,” said C. W. Norton. 
“We already have nearly 800,000 bushels of wheat stored 
in boats, but there is considerable more vessel capacity in 
harbor which can be secured to help out.” 

Adverting to this subject the Detroit Tribune says: 
“The developments made by The Tribwne during the past 
week in regard to the grain blockade at Detroit must have 
astonished many of its readers. The bare statements un- 
supported by figures and names of reliable business men, 
would have seemed incredible. One of the most re- 
markable features is the patience and non-complaining 
nature of the sufferers; since, but for newspaper effort 
the evils might never have been heard of outside of the 
various countingrooms. A reason for the silence may be 
traced to the sufferers getting used to it, because such 
troubles are no new thing in Detroit. But it is difficult to 
get used to hanging, as one man in history is said to have 
demonstrated. Business in a large city which represents 
the focussed interests of a great state, and partially that 
of surrounding states, cannot, or s hould not, suffer in the 
manner which The Tribune reports have shown. When 
a single firm in eight or ten weeks had an accumulation 
of 400 carloads of grain, unable to be moved, through 
want of elevator facilities and scarcity of cars, the evil 
amounts toa calamity affecting many others beside the 
The people at large should be made ac- 
interference would be 


firm of shippers. 
quainted with such facts and their 
justifiable. 

“But it is unnecessary to further rehearse these wrongs. 
What the grain dealers want is some assurance that steps 
will be taken to render such troubles improbable in the 
future. No one, however, knows of steps in this direction 
being taken. The increase of size in one private elevator, 
which has to do duty for three lines of railroad, will not 
help matters much. Michigan is constantly breaking up 
fresh land and adding to the aggregate of its wheat pro- 
duction. Ina favorable year it has raised 35,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and as the prospects for the coming 
crop so far have been of the best, it will not be surprising 
if the state next fall harvests 40,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The last crop was only about 25,000,000 bushels. Besides, 
Detroit is yearly reaching further into other states for 
cereals, and in corn alone might easily double or even 
quadruple its present business in that respect were proper 
handling facilities locally available. These facts and prob- 
abilities demonstrate the pressing necessity for from 25 
to 50 per cent more elevator room before the year 1888. 
That the property would pay, it may not be able to prove 
in a newspaper column, but it is well known that in other 
cities where the elevating capacily is 50 to 100 per cent 
larger in proportion to size than in Detroit the property is 
unders‘ood to bea first-class investment. 

“Tf we understand the feeling among Detroit Board of 
Trade members, they have no desire or intention to try to 
force the railroad companies to build more elevators. But 
they one and all claim that the railroads are under moral 
obligation to do so. Private parties, we have shown, are 
debarred from building elevators in Detroit. In no state 
have railroad corporations been more favored than in 
Michigan. favors need not be enumerated. In 
these matters the rule should be, give and take, in some- 
thing like equitable proportion. The railroads are in- 
flicting untold damages yearly, not only on Detroit, but on 
the whole of the state, from whom so many favors have 
been received and from whom more may yet be demanded. 
We are not aware that a railroad corporation here has yet 
expressed sympathy in regard to existing troubles or made 
a promise for the future. They seem under the circum- 
stances indifferent, as much assaying ‘what are you going 
to do about it?” 


These 


NEW ELEVATORS AT DULUTH. 


Following close upon the publication of the articles of 
incorporation of the ‘Duluth Elevator Company,” which 
appeared in this paper yesterday, is the signing of con- 
tracts for the building of the elevators. A Mews reporter 
found J. T. Moulton, of Chicago, busily engaged yester: 
day in looking up lumber dealers and iron men and buy- 
ing material for the new elevators. Contracts for the con- 
struction of an 800,000-bushel elevator and a 2,000,000- 
bushel annex, both to be completed by October of this 
year, were signed in St. Paul Thursday immediately after 
the election of the officers of the company. An option 
was also signed by Moulton & Son for the construction of a 
2,000,000-bushel receiving elevator, which they are to build, 
if notified to do so, before Oct. 1, the whole making a to- 
tal capacity of 4,800,000 bushels which the firm may be 


called upon to put up. They have already bought 5,000 
kegs of nails, and are negotiating with the various lumber 
firms at Duluth and along the Omaha and St. Paul & Du- 
luth Roads for timber, no less than 7,000,000 feet being 
required for the two houses already contracted. They 
are also getting pile drivers and other machinery together, 
for a considerable part of which they are obliged to go to 
Chicago. Ladder rods and sheet iron have been pur- 
chased, and the Duluth Boiler Works, of McGregor & 
Harrington, will make the thirty elevator tanks needed. 

The elevators will be located on ground belonging to 
the Omaha Road, about 800 feet east of the West Supe- 
rior end of the Northern Pacific bridge. The elevator 
will stand out in the water, and the annex entirely on 
land The elevator will be 227x84 feet in size, with bins 
60 feet deep; an engine and boiler house will add 90 feet 
to its length. The annex will be 540x88 feet in size, with 
bins 55 feet at the eaves and 67 feet at the center. The 
machinery is to be driven by engines of 700-horse power, 
and the cost of the two houses is to be $350,000. 

The officers of the new company are as follows: A. J. 
Sawyer, President; W. H. Dunwoody, Vice-President; 
F. H. Peavey, Treasurer. 


A NEW GRAIN ROUTE. 


Managers of the western trunk lines are exhibiting a 
tendency to encourage the building of markets on the 
Mississippi River instead of endeavoring to shove the 
grain product to the Atlantic seaboard. Operation and 
enforcement of the Interstate: Commerce Bill will pro- 
mote the interests of the grain markets on the river, as 
grain destined for export may be more cheaply trans- 
ported to Europe via New Orleans than by crossing the 
continent. At one time in the history of navigation, and 
that was but a few years ago, it was thought that the 
barge system of transporting grain to the gulf would be- 
come an extensive business, but it has not attained the 
magnitude anticipated, more especially on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, though south of St. Louis it has proved fairly 
remunerative as a business enterprise. During the past 
month or two the grain shipments via water have been 
larger than at any previous time, and this fact is occasion- 
ing no little comment in transportation circles. In con- 
firmation of this a St. Louis paper recently published the 
following: 

The recent large shipments of grain and provisions 
for export from western and northwestern points which 
have not passed through the natural channel, by way of 
St. Louis, have occasioned considerable discussion in com- 
mercial and transportation circles, as to the probable 
meaning and the actual cause of the movement. During 
the past week immense quantities of export wheat have 
been taken to Cairo by the Illinois Central, there to be 
loaded in barges, while on Saturday last 700 cars of corn 
were inspected at Belmont, on the Iron Mountain, with 
300 cars more in sight, none of which had been seen in 
the customary territory through which it should pass. 
This large movement of grain and the discussion of it 
brought out the fact that of late a number of heavy ship- 
ments of provisions have been made from Omaha to 
Memphis, also a new feature in transportation from that 
section. As to the grain shipments it is claimed that the 
present low stage of water and ice obstruction in the Mis- 
sissippi has precluded the possibility of bringing the 
grain to St. Louis and transferring it to barges here, and 
that there is, therefore, no especial significance in the fact 
unless the movement continue after the reopening of nay- 
igation on the river from this point. It iseven urged that 
it would be peferable to start the barges from St. Paul, 
when there is sufficient water to float them, than to carry 
the grain to Cairo or to Belmont for transfer to the water- 
ways at the points named. That the shipments are un- 
usually large, in fact unprecedented, is admitted, but the 
permanency of such movement is not regarded as among 
the probabilities. The shipment of provisions from 
Omaha to Memphis are natural enough, the Nettleton sys- 
tem doing the work. 

Formerly Keokuk was of more importance as a grain 
market than it is at present, and following the natural 
laws of commerce should this new method of shipment 
become permanent and increase in magnitude it will be of 
benefit and develop the grain business here. Increased 
traffic on the river alone would give us much advantage. 
Being situated at the head of deep-water navigation in 
certain seasons of the year, large quantities of grain 
might be shipped to Keokuk by rail to be forwarded from 
here to St. Louis. Chicago is viewing with alarm this 


gradual divergence of the grain traffic, and elevator prop - 
erty in that city is said to have greatly depreciated. A 
system has been perfected for elevating grain from the 
barges to the ships at New Orleans, and the traftic seems 
to be gradually growing, having recently received an un- 
expected impetus as stated above. If the hope now en- 
tertained is realized, it will not only benefit Keokuk, but 
every city on the river. The superiority and cheapness 
of the route and the operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Bill may bring about the result expected and desired.— 
Keokuk Gate City. 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENTS, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Messrs. 
E. T. Archibald & Co, of Dundas, Minn., recently sold 
their elevator at Rosemount, Minn., to Mr. A. Rieger, of 
Vermillion, Minn. Mr. Rieger is putting in a Willford 
three-roller feed mill and a Victor Corn Sheller and 
Cleaner. J. 8. Danens, formerly agent for Messrs. Arch- 
ibald & Co., remains with Mr. Rieger. 

Yours, *. ee 


IS IT PRACTICABLE? 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
would ask you if it is practicable to build an elevator 105 


feet from track, convey grain from cars to elevator, and © 


spout from top of elevator to cars? 
Yours truly, KNOXVILLE Crry Mrs Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


[There is no reason why this might not be done, if 
properly planned and executed. We know of one instance 
where wheat was conveyed a distance of 340 feet by con- 
veyor, and then spouted into boats in the river. Other 
instances of shorter distances are numerous.—ED. | 


FROM NEBRASKA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—On re- 
turning home the other day, after an absence of several 
weeks, I found that the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE for January had not been received here. Please 
send it tome. I think too much of the paper to miss a 
number, if I can help it. 

I wrote you some time ago that the jobs I then spoke 
of would finish up our elevator work for this winter, but 
it isnot so. I goina few days to Hardy, Neb., to take 
out the entire inside work and machinery of Gregg & Ky- 
sers’ steam elevator, and replace the same with new clean- 
ing machines, elevators, conveyors, etc., and also con- 
struct bins, etc. So the winter’s work will “linger in the 
lap of spring,” and from the present outlook there will be 
no end to it. 

Yours truly, 

Lincoln, Neb. 


ELEVATOR PLAN WANTED. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I inclose 
subscription to the AmMmpRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, commencing with the January number. Also, if 
you have any back number giving plan of a small, cheap 
elevator, of two stories, with capacity of about 5,000 
bushels on second floor, will you please send it to me. I 
have written to several architects, but they are all out of 
elevator planning. I now have a copy of your paper for 
January, 1886, containing a fine plan, but it is too exten- 
sive and too expensive for me, and has no ground floor. 
I want to put up a building that will serve my purpose, 
about 24x80, and want to put it up as cheap as possible. 
I seldom buy to exceed 400 bushels per day, and handle 
mostly wheat and oats. 

Very truly, 

Flat Rock, Wayne Co., Mich. 

[No such plan as our correspondent wishes has been 
published in this paper. Perhaps some of our readers 
and patrons can help him out. ] 


C. C, Hrrencock. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIP. 
MENT OF ELEVATORS. 


I know it is sometimes considered troublesome to get a 
sheller pit well aired and lighted, still it can be fairly well 
done in all places where proper precaution is taken in 
planning and laying out the work at the commencement. 

It will be money in the pocket of any grain man con- 
templating the erection of an elevator, to have some good 
mechanic, who is well known as an expert at the busi- 
ness, make him a set of plans and specifications, and aft- 
erward compel whoever does his work to achere strictly 
to plans and specifications. In that way few mistakes 
will be made, and a good and satisfactory job assured. 

Iam led to give this advice because of there being so 
many men scattered over the country who, while claim- 
ing to be good mechanics and competent to plan and con- 
struct elevators, really have not the necessary knowledge 
and skill to build a respectable woodhouse. The conse- 
quences of such oversight always are numerous mistakes 
that are invariably expensive during the process of con- 
struction, and when completed, or pronounced so, you 
have an elevator so awkward, so dark, dismal and incon- 
venient that it is forever afterwards an annoyance, trouble 
and expense. Don’t do anything of the kind, ye men who 
have elevators to build, but go at it intelligently and see 
that everybody that works at it works intelligently. No 
man or set of men going to build a cotton mill, woolen 
mill, paper mill, saw mill, or even a good 


dust and general dryness is too severe on leather. There 
should be one bucket for every sixteen inches of belting. 
For a sbeller haying a capacity of not over 300 bushels 
per hour, use 11x7 buckets; for 500 bushels per hour, use 
13x7 buckets; for 800 bushels per hour, use 16x7 buckets; 
and for 1,000 bushels per hour, 18x7 buckets. Buckets 
for handling corn from the sheller should be of very heavy 
material, as corn is very severe on the buckets and wears 
them out rapidly. There should be at least one and a 
half inches clearance between the cup and front of eleva- 
tor leg; two inches would do no harm; cobs can not then 
get caught between cups and wood.—R. James Aber- 
nathey, in Modern Miller. 


SMALL STEAM YACHTS. 


The many advantages which small steam yachts pos- 
sess over sailing yachts, for pleasure and business pur- 
poses, have resulted in the growing popularity of small 
steam craft. 

It seems needless to enumerate the purposes for which 
small steamers of this kind can be used; but we might 
mention their use on lakes and rivers for pleasure pur- 
poses, and for the transportation of mails in districts 
where roads are very bad, or actually impassable, at many 
seasons of tbe year; also for ferry boats or for carrying 
fishing and hunting parties on lakes and rivers to fishing 
or hunting grounds, and particularly for towing barges 


full particulars. These two companies, both of which are 
very strong financially, will probably build at least 6,000, - 
000 bushels’ capacity before Jan. 1, 1888, so that during 
the coming year Duluth’s elevator capacity will just about 
double.—Daily Trade. 


BUCKET SHOPS AND LOW PRICES. 


It is estimated that during 1885 and 1886 the ‘bucket 
shops” of the United States had constantly placed_in their 
hands orders to buy 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. Had 
these orders gone to their natural markets for execution 
they would irresistibly have advanced values, and the rul- 
ing quotations of our great cereal would in these years 
undoubtedly have been from 10 to 15 cents per bushel 
higher. The salable value of every acre of wheat harvest- 
ed in Missouri would have been from $1.50 to $4 greater 
at the very thresher. The ‘‘bucket shops” caused this 
enormous loss to the producer. 

The ‘“‘bucket shop,” like the lottery and the fard-bank, 
finds its sole profits in its customers’ loss. If its patrons 
“buy” wheat and wheat goes up, the ‘‘bucket-shop” loses, 
And so, like any other professional gambler, the ‘‘bucket 
shop” takes the money intrusted to it by those who played 
against its game, and, entering the markets of the coun- 
try, used this tremendous financial engine to force prices 
downward by every available means. It was not a hard 
task to keep a market down which had lost its natural 

support—that of the very men whose 


flour mill, ever experiment in that way. All 


= = money the ‘‘bucket-shop” was using. The 


of them, except the flour-mill men, who 


game goeson. A magnificent reward fur- 


sometimes get bitten, go at it intelligently [=== = 


nishes a constant incentive to these 


by first employing men of known ability, [| —~= === 


and get good jobs in all cases. 

The discharge from the sheller into the 
leg of the elevator should be broad, ample 
and steep, so as to avoid clogs and chokes, == 


piratical craft to act together in manipu- 
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lating the markets in a manner hostile to 
the interests of the producer. 

It is not wholly coincidence that the 
average price of wheat has declined for five 
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years almost proportionately with the spread 


side and above the center of the boot pulley, 
so that the cups can catch it as it drops and 
before it reaches the bottom of the boot. 
Unlike loose grain, cobs form a very bad 


of the ‘“‘bucket-shop” system. Other causes 
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have aided the depression, but who can 
deny that the withdrawal from the market 
of a vast supporting element and the 


entrance upon it of a powerful monied com- 


material to be scooped up by the buckets |= ==— 


from the bottom of the boot. The fact is 
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they won’t be scooped in that way to any 
great extent. | For common-sized country 
elevators the boot pulley need not 
be over 16 inches in diameter, consequently will 
not have to extend so far below the bottom of the sheller. 
With sheller and elevator leg set in proper relation to each 
other, three and a half to four feet will be long enough 
for boot to run below the sheller. The sheller should be 
set crosswise of the up leg of the elevator, and the grain 
thus spouted into it inthe shape of a hopper from any di- 
rection. ; 

Sometimes elevator men, in ordur to economize in ma- 
chinery, desire to put in but one stand of elevators and 
expect to handle and elevate all kinds of grain by that 
one. The best plan to pursue in such cases is to spout 
under the shelling cylinder into the boot of the elevator. 
It is, however. not very good economy to try to get along 
with one stand of elevators, because loose grain and ear 
corn may both be coming in very rapidly at the same 
time, when shelling has to be stopped in order to get up 
the loose grain, or the reverse. In either case it occasions 
loss of time both to the elevator and its customers. Loose 
corn can of course be dumped with the ear corn, and all 
go up together, but not so with loose wheat, oats, or bar- 
ley. 

Boots that have to go so far down in the ground ought 
to be made of iron and adjustable with hand screws on 
each side to raise and lower the pulley in keeping the belt 
taut. Light wrought-iron boots answer the purpose very 
well, but for good staying qualities a heavy cast-iron boot 
is much superior. 

The head pulleys for a stand of elevators not exceeding 
65 feet in height need not be over 36 inches in diameter, 
nor for any other height except for increasing lifting ca- 
pacity. The numb_r of revolutions for a 36-inch elevator 
pulley for raising corn and cobs should have about 38 
It is found to discharge better at 
that speed. For loose grain, up to 40 revolutions will do 
no harm. 

There is a prevailing notion that most any kind of a belt 
will do for elevators, but that isa mistake. The elevator 
belt should be first-class, and not a cheap belt by any 
means:in fact, the best grade made. For all grain-elevat- 
ing purposes good rubber belting should be used. The 


THE STEAM LAUNCH JUNO. 


laden with lumber, salt, coal, stone or other products of 
the country, on lakes, rivers or canals. The uses to 
which such a boat can be put are greater than we can 
name here, and when once generally known, they will 
find an introduction to all the small lakes and navigable 
streams in the country. As at present built they are so 
simple and easily managed that any person of ordinary 
intelligence can use one of them, and one man alone can 
fire and run one of our 30 or 33-foot boats without any 
assistance, provided the steering wheel is placed near the 
engine. 

The steam launch “‘Juno,” of which we give an 
illustration, is a type of these little vessels, of which 
Chas. P. Willard & Co., 282 Michigan St., Chicago, build 
agreatmany, and will send description and price upon 
application from any of our readers. 


STORAGE ROOM AT DULUTH. 


The present storage room at Duluth is as follows: 


Elevator. Bushels. 
Union Imp. & Elev. Co., Elevator “E”’............. 800,000. 
Union Imp. & Elev. Co., Elevator “F??...........2. 1,500,000 
Union Imp. & Elev. Co., warehouse No. 2........... 650,000 
Union Imp. & Eley. Co., warehouse No. 3........... 650,000 
Lis: Hlevator'Co., Blevator “BY... oes cence ces 1,000,000 
Dos. Mlevator Cos wlevator “O? 2staice cases omens oe 1,100,000 
aS Bievator CO Mlevator HE)? Sore cece tec cs sce 1,200,000 
L. 8. Elevator Co., Blevator “G??... 0... .cecesevadeuse 1,750,000 
L. 8. Elevator Co., warehouse No. 1................- 750,000 
Great: NorthermeWlevatorscc. sande ecsocs edaeneuee ass 1,750,000 
Cutler & Gilbert’s warehouse, temporary............ 000 

OPA Meroe eee ar aie POC cio Malate ORO coe tla oohe 11,250,000 
Total Panel score ouysis devs a wore asinine ee Ase 9,710,000 


There was destroyed in the fire of Nov. 27 elevator ca- 
pacity of 1,560,000 bushels, yet the increase over a year 
ago is 1,540,000 bushels or the capacity of a large eleva- 
tor. They are now building Elevator ‘‘H” for the Union 
Improvement & Elevator Co., and Elevator ‘‘J” for the 
Lake Superior Company, while the latter company will 
also probably begin in the spring the construction of Ele- 
vator “I.” Each of these houses will have a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels. There are also two new companies 
forming, of which Daily Trade is not yet at liberty to give 


~ has not been an effective instrument in the 
loss of the grower and the impoverishment 
of the buyer? 

Chicago is the leading speculative market of the world, 
and the tendency of prices there is reflected and followed 
both at our seaboard and in the grain centers abroad. 
London and Liverpool watch the Chicago market with 
the most careful attention, and advance or depress their 
bids for American wheat in sympathy with the course of 
prices at our great grain center. 

With a Chicago man perfectly unhampered by the ad- 
verse manipulation of the professional bears, among 
whom the “‘bucket-shop” influence is the most powerful, 
we should at once witness the effects of higher values 
there in an enhancement of the average export price. 

The average export value of wheat, which is the true 
basis of value, was for the fiscal years named, at New 
York, as follows: 1881-82, $1.228; 1882-83, $1.181: 
1883-84, $1.134; 1884-85, 944¢.; 1885-6, 932c.; 1886 (six 
months), 91c. 

It is easy to see how naturally it follows that the ‘‘buck- 
et shop” arrays itself against the interest of the producer, 
when, having diverted this vast volume of trade from its 
accustomed and natural channels, it seeks to depress prices 
for its own gain. The patronage of the “‘shop” being in 
the main a gainer by advancing values, the laws of self- 
interest compel the ‘‘shop” to exert all of its power as a 
wrecker of values. Incidentally the innocent suffer. The 
great markets, unsupported, topple and go head down- 
ward. After them are dragged the farm values of grain 
upon every acre in the country. If there had not been a 
“‘bucket shop” in the United States the farmers of Mis- 
souri would have sold their last wheat crop alone for $1,- 
235,000 more than they did get for it, and this is a fair 
and moderate estimate.—C. C. Christie. 


In the Missouri Legislature a bill has been introduced pro- 
viding for the creation of a board of railroad and warehouse 
commissioners, who shall appoint a grain inspector for a 
term of four years, all warehouses and elevators with a 
minimum capacity of 25,000 bushels to be licensed by the 
circuit court of the county, or, if in St. Louis, by the 
circuit court of the city, the license to give the name of 
person; or, if a corporation, of its officers, managers, etc. 
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The Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbns, Ohio, re- 
port a good business, running full, and have orders ahead 
to keep them busy for some time. Their special carrier 
chain is proving very satisfactory, and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Co., of this city, 
have closed contracts with J. E. Smith, of Shiloh, Ohio, 
and ©. & G. Cooper & Co., of Mount Vernon, Ohio, for 
their season’s supply of perforated metals. 

Edw. P. Allis & Co.’s new foundry, which will replace 
the old one burned the past month, will be a model insti- 
tution. It will be 400 feet long by 128 feet wide. Ry a 
system of traveling cranes, operated by power, nearly ev- 
ery foot of floor surface of the vast establishment will be 
available for heavy work, if so desired. These cranes 
will be from 15 to 25 tons; and in every possible respect 
the foundry will be complete. 

It is flattering to get a letter like the following, which 
was recently shown us: ‘‘Mr. Geo. J. Fritz, Central 
Iron Works, St. Louis.—Dear Sir:—We have your No. 2 
‘Doctor’ at work, and ‘she is a daisy,’ and don’t you for- 
get it. She works like a charm, keeps the water up in the 
boiler, and we run her only 26 revolutions per minute, 
hardly fast enough to carry her over the center. Inclosed 
find draft to balance our account. Yours truly, J. B. 
Stewart & Co., Merchant Millers, Rushville, Ill.” 

Mr. G. F. Prescott, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., has taken 
out a patent on a cockle and grain separator which com- 
prises a frame, a hopper at the top, a grain wheel com- 
partment, having an inclined bottom, a cylindrical screen 
located within the frame below the compartment and in- 
clined in reverse direction to the bottom, a fender se- 
cured to said bottom around the outlet opening and clos- 
ing the open inner end of the screen, being journaled to 
the side of the frame, and a slide, adjustably fitted di- 
rectly to the outside of the frame and forming the journal 
bearing for the outer end of the screen shaft. 


D. Kuhlman, of Atchison, Kan., has taken out a 
patent covering some new and valuable improvements 
on the Kuhlman Automatic Scale. The purposes sought 
in this supplementary patent are to provide novel 
means for cutting off the flow of grain to the grain- 
weighing bucket when the quantity therein overbalances 
the scale beam, and is discharged from the bucket into 
a secondary movable hopper thereunder; to provide a 
guard or shield for the cut-off, whereby the pressure of 
grain is relieved therefrom, and it is thereby permitted 
to operate perfectly without being interfered with by the 
pressure of the flowing grain; to provide novel feed-con- 
trolling valves for partially or nearly stopping the flow of 
grain, as the quantity in the grain-weighing bucket is 
nearly sufficient to overbalance the scale beam, and to 
provide novel locking devices for holding the swinging 
partition in the grain bucket at either side to which it is 
swung by the discharging grain. 


THE OMAHA ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN CoO. 


This company, proprietors of the mammoth elevator at 
Council Bluffs transfer, report active business through 
the entire season. They have handled 7,580 cars of corn, 
1,812 cars of wheat, 1,040 cars of oats, 126 cars of rye, 232 
cars of barley, 180 cars of flaxseed, making a total of over 
6,000,000 bushels of grain. The storage capacity of their 
elevator is 1,000,000 bushels, with facilities for handling 
300 cars per day. It will be seen that they are prepared 
to handle more than twice as much grain as now received 
by all the railroads centering here. With Nebraska’s 
present ratio of increase continued in the next five years 
they expect to be receiving the full handling capacity of 
their elevator, 300 cars per day. Three-fourths of the in- 
dependent grain dealers on the Union Pacific system in 
our state are their patrons, a fact which speaks for itself. 
The managing officers of the company are: President, H. 
W. Rogers, and Vice-President, D. S. Barriger. 


The exports of wheat from San Francisco from July 1 
to Feb. 1 were 15,475,870 bushels, 5,124,531 
bushels the same time in 1885—86. 
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TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9, 1887. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The unfavorable weather and unsettled labor troubles 
has depressed and somewhat unsettled business. The 
commercial situation can scarcely be said to have 
accomplished much in the way of progressive im- 
provement during the last month, because the mar- 
kets for all leading staples have remained quiet, and 
the character of the buying is confined rather to the filling 
up of gaps, than to a general stocking up to meet the de- 
mands of a new campaign. Speculative trading is also in 
a waiting attitude, and a very quiet feeling has prevailed 
upon the produce market. Dealers have hesitated because 
of the strikes, the unsettled feeling in Europe, and the un- 
certainty that seems still to hang around the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill; operators in grain are afraid of the in- 
creasing visible supply that a free movement at the West 
is accumulating, together with the absence of an active 
export demand, and a disturbed market in England and 
on the Continent; the cotton market is under much the 
same influence; the dullness of petroleum is in conse- 
quence of a lack of new features in the statistical position 
of production, and the coffee market is patiently ‘‘wait- 
ing for something to turn up” that will stimulate trading, 
either for higher or lower prices. 

Prices of wheat have been somewhat irregular, but the 
general temper of speculation has been bullish, owing to 
the uncertainty of the foreign political situation. At the 
close on Tuesday prices were about ic. higher than at the 
time of our last review. Export demand has continued 
very moderate, and millers have bought only for immedi- 
ate wants. 

For corn the market has ruled strong, under light offer- 
ings and a fairdemand, both for export and local con- 
gumption. There has been very little speculative trading, 
however. At the close on Tuesday prices were #and 1ic. 
higher than at the time of our last report. 

The oats market has been quiet, and prices have ruled 
a shade easier under more liberal offerings. 

The statistics of the receipts of flour, wheat and corn at 
the four leading American ports for the year 1886 show 
that while there was a falling off in the receipts of corn 
of about 10,300,000 bushels, as compared with the previ- 
ous year, the receipts of wheat were larger by about 25,- 
600,000 bushels than in 1885, the flour recei pts also show- 
ing an increase of 200,000 barrels. Following are the fig- 


ures: 
Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. 
New York...................5,580,498 41,546,610 32,789,951 
BOBGONL. 3.) -5.+ ciety actrees 2,788,226 8,687,908 
Philadelphia 7,539,331 4,104,148 
Baltimore: 7.) caer sori 12,348,926 14,991,150 
Total J8S86's. 0 sia. heen. 12,018,445 64,218,094 60,573,457 
Total S85. cece creche 11 ‘818, 934 38, 564,004 70, 945, 156 
Increase or decrease..... #199, 511 #25, 654, 090 +10, 371 699 
*Increase. +Decrease. 


It wiil surprise a good many people to learn that the ag- 
gregate of the receipts here shown is the largest of any 
year since 1881. As compared with that year, however, 
and with each of the three years preceding, viz., 1878, 


1879, and 1880, they show very heavy falling off. The 


following shows the total receipts in each of the ten years 
ending with 1886, and the percentage of the total received 
at each of the four ports, flour being reduced to bushels: 

Total Receipts. 


Year. Four ports, bu. 
EY Pe AHEM DOR OUD DOS qo Spe ud nabs ae Oost oa ae 149,189,220 
oY fo MR AEN ach aA Dena or aus ORO mae sc pise 230, 952, 753 
D879. Sas iaig ares wore tosste aiatenioteie se naatcttts ote Ute Dea 273,811, 455 
BBO oa io sesire-osnie te raczdayegeyp elton afore rake tabetetateote nla paiers ee iatetetOneaeTe 280,529,209 
Bt RRP InAR OA MOOoe oO 8 DAweNoODLabaddanescenes 216,960,551 
LSBQ aia). it si cie/s ais voaceioic,s asveteistoloeiwls areielelene aierereal ene easter 155,114,273 
At. oS Peano ey Brae ae oie ie cad OAC ap ao shea ooh 173,668,304 
DSBS a): ie ieralai gsi is retewerdaareraisne Stop te os oleae bain Shree eles 155, 853, 882 
VBS iccesa vers css vaiaraatiayeaiolekoratcy seit raise tai ae Ree Eos erie 162,694, 364 
DERG sia Ses cseeeiect are araseinie a a vioto ofr has atatagntay aio otes Sian epee 178,874,554 
Percentage of each port of total receipts: 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 

51.2 12.0 14.2 22.6 

53.5 9.5 17.3 19.7 

51.9 10.0 15.4 23.7 

51.7 11.5 15.8 21.0 

53.5 13.9 13.3 19.3 

56.9 15.4 9.9 17.8 

52.5 17.6 10.3 19.6 

53.6 17. 9.1 19.4 

55.0 13.9 10.7 19.4 

55.6 15.3 8.9 20.2 


Here some curious facts are discovered. The percent- 
age of the total received at New York during last year, 
although only a shade above that of 1885, is larger than 
in any other year except 1882. The proportixn of the 
total reaching Boston shows a greater variation, though as 
between 1886 and 1885 it shows almost exactly the same 
relative increase as New York. Philadelphia, on the 


other hand, received a smaller percentage in 1886 than any 
other year. The following compares the combined per 
cents. of the two northern and the two southern ports for 
the ten years. 


1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 1882. 
New York and Boston ........ 20.9. 69.9" 70:5) -70.L = “723 
Philadelphia and Baltimore....29.1 30.1 28.5 29.9 27.7 
1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
New York and Boston ........ 67.4 63.2 60.9 63.0 63.2 
Philadelphia and Baltimore....32.5 36.8 39.1 387.0 36.8 


The annual meeting of the Commercial Exchange was 
held on Tuesday, the 25th ult. The annual report of the 
directors in reference to the grain and flour trade is as 
follows: 

“Tn fact we already have substantial evidence of the 
improving tendency in the enlarged business in wheat at 
this and other ports. Our receipts of this cereal have in- 
creased from a total of 4,140,012 bushels in 1885 to 6,289,- 
641 bushels last year. This improvement is a fair per- 
centage of the wheat export business of the entire coun- 
try, which has been approximately double what it was in 
the preceding year. The change for the better is due, as 
above indicated, to less favorable crop conditions in othe) 
countries, and to the comparative cheapness of the grain 
throughout the world. The price of wheat has averaged 
lower in this country than in 1885, though a little higher 
than in 1884. It is highly creditable to the inspection 
system of this port, and to the intelligent and earnest 
labors of the Grain Committee of the Commercial Ex- 
change, that the range of prices in the market, especially 
for the higher grades of wheat, has compared favorably 
with that of other markets, and that the deservedly high 
reputation of Philadelphia cargoes in foreign markets has 
been unimpaired throughout the year. The country ex- 
ports of corn, which are always an inconsiderable per- 
centage of the total yield, show a marked falling off, and 
Philadelphia participates in the general shrinkage of bus- 
iness in this cereal by a decline from 6,115,001 bushels, 
cleared from her docks in 1885, to a total of less than 
2,000,000 bushels exported the past year. The decline is 
relatively greater than at other Atlantic ports, but is con- 
fined exclusively to our export business, the volume of 
local traffic remaining about the same as in previous years. 
The changes in the statistics of other grains are compar- 
atively unimportant. The significant feature of the gen- 
eral exhibit is the failure of the grain trade to keep pace 
with the growth of other commercial interests of the port, 
nor does it reach what would seem to be the measure of 
our opportunity. We have advantages of geographical 
position that should count for better results. Our terminal 
facilities are equal to the needs of more than three times 
the business that in recent years has fallen to the share of 
this port. In fact, the records of this Exchange show a 
much larger business completed in former years under 
less favorable auspices. In the item of flour our receipts 
declined from 1,369,732 barrels 1885 to 931,758 barrels in 
1886, showing an apparent loss of 138,000 barrels in the 
volume of business in this product. This decrease is not 
due, however, to any decline in the business of local re- 
ceivers. It is attributable to the fact that a smaller pro- 
portion of the through shipments of flour from the West 
to foreign ports has been handled at this port. As this 
change in the current of our export trade has arisen from 
temporary conditions of the market for through freight 
more favorable to other ports, and we believe by the tem- 
porary withdrawal of a number of our regular steamers 
from Liverpool and other English ports, owing to unre- 
munerative freight rates, it isa matter of no significance 
as an indication of any unfavorable tendency in the flour 
trade. With the increased terminal facilities that have 
been recently made available to the trade, and more re- 
munerative ocean freight rates, there is every reason to 
look for a more satisfactory exhibit at the close of another 
year.” 

Rumors of impending war in Europe have been util- 
ized, and insome cases no doubt were originated by specu- 
lators in grain and stocks for the purpose of advancing 
prices of the one, or depressing the other. Noman can 
tell what a day may bring forth, and it is manifest that 
the conditions of a great struggle exist, the provocation of 
which may occur at any moment. In the meantime such 
strength as the wheat market has of late displayed is due 
to the large present and prospective demand for bread- 
stuffs in England and on the Continent, arising from the 
unfavorable harvests or reduced acreage of the season of 
1886. It is calculated that the United Kingdom alone 
will require about 90,000,000 bushels of wheat (including 
flour) to be imported in the period beginning Jan. 15 and 
ending Aug. 31, 1887. This, with the Continental de- 
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mand, will probably absorb the surplus of wheat in this 
country available for export. The visible.supply is still, 
however, over 60,000.000 bushels, and decreases very 
gradually. 

Abraham Fultz, the discoverer of the Fultz wheat, is 
living in the Juniata Valley, near Allensville, Mifflin Co., 
Pa. It is proposed that every farmer who is now raising 
that wheat should give him the value of one bushel, as he 
has never received a cent for his discovery. If Mr. Fultz 
is in need, the scheme may be a success; but the growers 
of Fultz wheat would first like to know whether he is, or 
not. 

They raise two bushels of corn now in the Southern 
states where they raised one bushel in 1870. Perhaps 
there isno better measure of the Southern advance in 
thrift and prosperity than the self-sustaining improvement 
indicated by the corn crop. Corn is the farmer’s gold 
mine and the mainstay of the nation. 

The market for grain freights is dull and weak, with 
liberal offerings of tonnage. We quote at 3s. 3d. and 3s. 
6d. for steamers for Cork for orders, and direct Conti- 
nent, and at 44d. for freight room in regular line Liver- 
poo] steamers. No room offering for Antwerp. 

dle Gordy 


FLOOR GRANARIES. 


A sensible article upon the subject of granaries, and 
written by G. Luther, has lately appeared in pamphlet 
form, from which the following is taken: An ordinary 
warehouse, haying five or six floors, with few or no mid- 
dle partitions, so that the whole floor can be used for stor- 
ing grain in heaps of moderate depth, is called in Ger- 
many a ‘floor granary.” Most of the European grain 
warehouses are builtin this style. Handling the grain in 
sacks is preferred, as it often happens that these granaries 
are used for other purposes. The grain is shot down on 
the floor, and heaps formed, which are separated by gang- 
ways. The depth of these heaps (or beds) varies from 
three to four feet; in Russia six feet. The only means of 
preserving the grain is by a current of air passing over 
the grain heaps. It is therefore necessary to provide such 
buildings with as many windows as possible, in order to 
insure a permanent draught. The stored grain, especially 
when wet, has to. be frequently turned, which is only 
practicable by the employment of hand labor. The great 
drawback to this system of granaries consists in the ex- 
pense involved in the employment of this manual labor, 
not only for the turning of the grain, as previously men- 
tioned, but also for shoveling to and from the elevators or 
traveling bands, when being stored or removed. In order 
to economize expense in this respect, an arrangement has 
been adopted in which the floors consist of a series of hop- 
pers. The advantages of storing in warehouses of the lat- 
ter description are, however, dearly bought, as a simple 
calculation will readily prove the difference between 
the space generally utilized and that which ought to be 
utilized. Take, for instance, the area of a building 100 
feet by 50 feet; with six floors, each floor 10 feet high, in 
which the grain is stored in heaps of four feet in height. 
The cubic area of a warehouse of these dimensions would 
be, with an allowance of 25 per cent. for gangways, 100 
x50x4x6—90,000 cubic feet; whereas the contents of the 
building should be represented by 300,000 cubic feet. It 
therefore follows that only about one-third of its capacity 
is utilized. This means an increase of 220 per cent in the 
current expenses in regard to storing space, and an in- 
crease of 330 per cent. in regard to material and labor for 
building, together with a proportionate increase for in- 
terest on capital, labor, building material, fire insurance 
and amortisation. As the walls and floor construction of 
such granaries require to be very strong compared with 
those erected on the silo system, which need only to be 
yery primitive in construction, and considerably less cost- 
ly, it needs but little consideration in erecting a granary, 
to which system the preference should be given. 


A dispatch from Mattoon, Il., says: “It can hardly be 
denied that more broom corn is shipped from Arcola than 
from any other station within the great broom corn belt 
extending along the line of the Hlinois Central Railway in 
Eastern Illinois. Of the crop of 1886 317 carloads of 
brush have been billed from this point to the large mar- 
kets for the product—Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, New York, and other points. A considerable 
quantity is yet held by the more provident class of farm- 
ers, and the handsome prices realized for the past year’s 
crop will doubtless encourage the planting of a large 
acreage next season.” 


Wheat is being freely sold in Liverpool. 

The Texas senate has passed an anti-bucket-shop bill. 

Michigan has a bucket-shop bill in process of passage. 

Corn, taking a series of years together, is far more cer- 
tain than wheat. 

Winter wheat throughout Missouri is said to be in ex- 
cellent condition. 


A large acreage in the vicinity of Mattoon, Ill., will be 
planted in broom corn the coming season. 


New Orleans, La., bids fair to become the principal 
shipping point of Western grain and produce. 


The shortage in the corn crop in Eastern Iowa is supple- 
mented in full by Western Iowa grain dealers. 


Corn is the only cereal crop that has for 250 years been 
so free as a whole from injury by insect pests. 


The wheat crop of Washington Territory for 1886 is 
placed at 5,800,000 bushels, from an acreage of 445,000. 


It is claimed that the Farmers’ Alliance elevators in 
Dakota have been uniformly successful. 


At Red Lake Falls. Minn., a village of 1,200 inhab- 
itants, as high as 12,000 bushels of wheat have been 
marketed in one day. 


A grain of corn in a perfect state of preservation was 
recently taken from the ear of H. C. Wells, of Millbank. 
It had been in there since he was a child two years old. 

The wheat crop of Hungary in 1886 is officially report- 
ed at 103,200,000 bushels, against 113,120,000 bushels in 
1885. The average crop the past ten years is 90,000,000 
bushels. 


A very attractive feature of the Montreal Ice Palace 
this year was the C. P. R’s display of grains, etc. A 
show of summer products in a building of ice is a great 
novelty. 


Most of the wheat shipped to Minneapolis, Minn , by 
the C, M & St. Paul Railroad is graded No. 1 Northern, 
while that shipped by the Manitoba & St. Louis is graded 
No. 1 hard. There isa nigger in the fence somewhere, 
so says the Glencoe Hnterprise. 


Thirty-three years ago the total wheat product of Vic- 
toria, then called Australia Felix, was 498,704} bushels. 
The past season’s crop aggregated 12,000,000 bushels, 
which will leave some 5,000,000 bushels for export. The 
average yield per acre in that country last: season was 12 
bushels. 


The exports of wheat from the United States during 
January were 8,056,661 bushels, against 4,018,808 bushels 
the same time last year. Exports for seven months end- 
ing Jan. 31 were 59,642,225 bushels, valued at $51,286,180, 
against 24,528,390 bushels, valued at $21,811,458, same 
time last year. 

On the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. the grain 
force have been missing their scoop shovels, and finally 
bagged the party, who evidently was a little cracked on 
the subject of scoops, for he stole one from a back yard, 
went to the front of the house, and tried to sell the owner 
his own scoop. The owner scooped him in, 


Cotton seed used to be thrown away at the South. Now 
3,000,000 tons of seed are produced per annum, of which 
500,000 are utilized, and on this quantity a great monopo- 
ly is upbuilding, which expects to rival the Standard Oil 
Co. Ofcrude oil, $5,000,000 worth are produced every 
year, and $3,000,000 or more of cotton meal. 


The total shipments of wheat by sea from San Fran- 
cisco last year were 1,100,000 tons; exports of merchan- 
dise, $39,000,000; foreign importations, $41,941,637; treas- 
ure shipment, $18,713,618. The year’s wool product was 
38,509,160 pounds. The barley crop was 39,000,000 bush- 
els, more than three times that of the year before. 


The Detroit Tribune of Feb. 12 says: Michigan is not 
alone in the unfortunate predicament, but the whole win- 
ter wheat belt is similarly situated. Snowless fields in 
March, and more or less damage from “heaving” of the 
plant, the result of alternate freezing and thawing, is ex- 
pected. Bare fields so early as now mean proportionately 


greater damage. But there would seem to be too much 
wheat in the world, and certain it is that the market has 
come to depend on the element of destruction for the en- 
hancement of values. 


Albert A. Munger, a wealthy elevatorman of Chicago, 
Ill., somewhat noted for his eccentric deeds of charity, re- 
cently sent to Geo. A. McKay, a cousin of his, who had 
been compelled through ill health to resign his position as 
assistant cashier of the National Bank of Illinois, a deed 
of the Hastings Block in this city, valued at $100,000. 


One of the hugest jokes of the season is the articles of 
incorporation of a New York bucket shop. Among its 
aims are mentioned, ‘‘to foster trade and commerce, to 
reform abuses in trade or business, to secure freedom from 
unjust and unlawful exactions, and to promote a more 
enlarged and friendly intercourse between business men.” 


Oats have been imported from Ontario to Manitoba for 
the manufacture of oatmeal, on account of the compara- 
tive lightness of grain sown in Manitoba the past season. 
Another reason for importing is that oats can be sent to 
Manitoba as cheaply as the home article can be bought, 
and the imported grain is always cleaned, another point 
in its favor. 


The Texas Legislature has asked Congress to appropri- 
ate $10,000 to purchase seed for the drouth sufferers. 
Texas ought to follow the example of Dakota, which has 
a bill in process of passage to devote many times that sum 
for the same purpose. Texas surely could spare $10,000 
for the benefit of her own people without passing the hat 
for so paltry a sum. 

The following is the visible supply of grain on Feb. 12, 
as compiled by the New York Produce Exchange: Wheat, 
61,822,543 bushels—decrease, 447,488 bushels; corn, 16,- 
824,701 bushels—increase, 364,163 bushels; oats, 4,964,720 
bushels—increase, 79,598 bushels; rye, 438,780 bushels— 
increase, 2,347 bushels; barley, 2,121,743 bushels—de- 
crease, 75,741 bushels. 

A company with a capital of $5,000,000 has been or 
ganized to undertake the construction of a submarine 
tunnel between Prince Edward Islands and New Bruns 
wick, provided the government will guarantee 4 per cent. 
interest on the expenditure. It is claimed that the tunnel 
will shorten the distance between Liverpool and Canadian 
ports by several hours. 

The decline in wheat and corn has been disastrous to 
bucket-shop speculators, who have lately bought wheat 
on the war scare. Bulling wheat through a bucket shop 
is simply bucking against the bank, with the chances 
three to one in favor of the bank. Had the wheat been 
bought in open market it would have had some effect, and 
in all probability averted the decline. 


The Duluth Board of Trade adopted the following last 
week: ‘‘Resolved, That the officers, directors and trans- 
portation and freight committee of the Board be and are 
hereby instructed to at once take such steps as may be 
best calculated to secure an eastern rail rate upon grain, 
identical at all times with that in force between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and all Eastern points.” 


Complaint is made by the wheat buyers of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., that the elevators of the Minneapolis & Pa- 
cific Road are taking wheat which is tributary to that city 
by the more advantageous rates which that road offers. 
Wheat which is going out on the Minneapolis & Pacific 
should go to Fergus Falls and be shipped over the Mani- 
toba & Northern Pacific, but the former road offers a dif- 
ference of two cents per bushel in its cheap rates. 


Dakota has a total area of 96,596,680 acres, of which 
16,844,412 acres are already in farms. The territory pro- 
duced in 1885 116,557 pounds of cheese, 1,860,358 gallons 
of milk and 5,852,426 dozen eggs. During 1886 5,000,- 
000 acres of land were disposed of by the government of 
the United States and by railroads, and it will not be long 
hence when the territory will develop largely in stock and 
fat cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 


Daily Business, of this city, which, by the way, de- 
serves well of business men from always being on the 
right side, in a late issue has the following in regard to 
the recent “slump”: ‘The bucketshops scooped a 
tremendous pot yesterday. The country buying on the 
war talk, break in European securities, and mid-winter 
rains last week, was on a very large scale. The trade 
went to the bucket shops, of course, instead of the regu- 
lar exchange, where the purchases would have put prices 
up 20 cents a bushel, and when the edge of the bull news 
wore off the market was left in a helpless and unsup- 
ported state. It only needed a well-directed drive to set 
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nrestment holders to unloading and cause a break. If 


the bucket shops made less than $2, 
> miss our guess. As a bull broker remarked this morn- 
here is consolation in the thought that now that the 
frozen out all their bull customers, they 


shops have 


playing the short side.” ” 


are 


AX Paes pape t contains the information that 
I have recently been taken from that 
he seaboard, going around Chicago, for the sum 
r100 pounds. This must be an interesting 
s to the men in this city who had to pay 30 
ivilege of shipping the same kind of prop- 
ttle more than two-thirds as great. 
that the perpetration of such injustice as 
2 transactions should be stopped by the 
the Cullom bill 


m of 
the wheat crop of Manitoba shows that 
700,000 bushels still in the 
yet in the elevators 


ent about 
750,000 bushels 


The amount exported through the 

¢ Railroad elevators at Port Arthur is es- 

: ut 4,000,000 bushels. Prices along the in- 
t y of Dakota show that Canadian 


in advance of Ameri- 
Dakota wheat would 


: for the duty 
Ce ePe Et 
ugh Canadian channels. 


Michigan Farmer, is 
; grain thresher is used, the 
through a cylinder, the 
the same as other grain 
market. Itis said the shelling is more per 
ler can perform the work. The fodder 
the cobs are broken 
in length and of vary- 
however large, are torn into 
with the leaves and husks, 
estimate of the cereal crops of the United States, 
partment of Agriculture for 1886, gives 
eat at 457,218,000 bushels, corn 1,665,441,- 
, and oats 624,134,000 bushels. The yield of 
ler than in any year since 1879, and the corn 
hind the record of those years with the ex- 
1881—82—83; but the yield of oats is in excess 
The money ~values of these 
2S 4 comparative ly bad sho wing, that of wheat 
x $314,226,020, corn $610,311,000 and oats $186,136, - 


shape for feeding; 


h or more 


except 1885. 


Spring wheat was never so 
’ hands at this season of the year as it 
Last year farmers lost money by holding, 
rear they have gone to the other extreme. The 
current wheat receipts at Minneapolis are from elevators, 
i + hands. The wheat in the Minne- 
has carried its winter storage, and no more 
duntil June 1. Therefore, rather than 
which will be practically free from storage 
the millers are drawing on the country ele- 
receipts from country elevators keep 
milling requirements for some time. 

The Montreal Bulletin says: ‘Since the close of navi- 
gation a large export business has been done in Canadian 
and, Halifax, and Boston to Liverpool, 
2 Bristol, Antwerp, and Hamburg. In 

> of our large shipping firms have already han- 
dled three times more grain this winter than any former 


S, and usualy 


) £9006 the 


season, and it is stated that they could have doubled this 
volume if sufficient ocean tonnage had been offered. 
There has been lively times in the wheat market along 


x¢ north and west of Stratford, some large sales hay- 
effected at 78¢. per bushel for red winter, 
o ake freight rate to Liverpool sia Portland of 3 
s6c. per 100 pounds.” 


x been 


on 4 
, to 


President E. M. Shriver, of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange, in his annual report, gave the following 


figures: “‘Our receipts of wheat in 1886 were 12,310,523 
bushels—an increase as compared with 1885 of 3,896,420 
bushels. The exports were 10,575,290 bushels, an in- 


crease over 1885 of 6,000,028 bushels. These figures of 
our wheat trade go far towards compensating for the 
meagre and discouraging business in wheat in 1885. The 
receipts of corn in 1886 were 15,099,869 bushels, a de- 
crease as compared with 1885 of 848,959 bushels. The 
exports were 14,076,379 bushels, an increase over 1885 of 
224,183 bushels. The continued liberal volume of busi- 
ness in corn in our market is encouraging. The export 
demand for this cereal has been almost continuous during 


| 


rested in skinning those of their patrons who | 


the year. Our receipts of oats in 1886 were 1,809,258 


2 500,000 on the slump | bushels, an increase over 1885 of 7,464 bushels, 


A society has been formed at Hilliards, Ohio, for the 
purpose of exterminating the rats in that locality. Thou 
sands of dollars’ worth of last year’s crops have been de- 
stroyed by these pests. A wholesale firm at Louisville, 
Ky., has advertised for any number of good, sound cats, 
offering to pay fair cash prices. The firm is acting as the 
agent of a committee of citizens from Casey county, Ky. 
An epidemic prevailed there not long since which very 
effectually destroyed the feline tribe, and now the county 
is overrun with rats. 


It is said that several of the insurance companies in- 


| terested in the Duluth elevator fire of Nov. 27 are not 


paying promptly. The expiration of the usual sixty days 
has not brought the cash into the hands of men who 


| owned the grain, and some of the latter have thrown out 


intimations to the effect that they may see their way clear 
to publish the names of the tardy ones for the benefit of 
those who carry the stocks of grain now in the West. It 
is well known that the greater part of the capital invested 
in carrying the enormous visible supply of wheat is fur- 
nished by Chicago, and parties who furnish the money 
are naturally anxious to place insurance where they can 
collect promptly in the event of loss. 


Chicago elevators and vessels contained last Saturday 
evening 13,701,118 bushels of wheat, 7,435,141 bushels of 
corn, 1,049,424 bushels of oats, 154,034 bushels of rye, 
and 244,247 bushels of barley; total, 22,583,964 bushels of 
all kinds of grain, against 17,921,819 bushels a year ago. 
For the same date the Secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade states the visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada as 61,319,982 bushels of wheat, 16,824,- 
566 bushels of corn, 4,963,991 bushels of oats, 440,543 
bushels of rye, and 2,121,274 bushels of barley. These 
figures are smaller than the corresponding ones a week 
ago by 449,538 in wheat and larger by 364,185 in corn. 
The visible supply of wheat for the corresponding week 
a year ago decreased 1,012,560 bushels. 


A large amount of ear corn is being delivered at Hey- 
worth, IL, and in some of the boxes there is considerable 
snow. The farmers claim that the snow is so light that a 
wagon bed 10 feet 2 inches long, 3 feet wide and 1 foot 3 
inches deep would not, when filled with snow, weigh 
more than from 35 to 80 pounds. The buyers contended 
that the farmers are wide of the mark, so a sled with a 
bed of the above-given size was weighed and filled even 
full of snow. Before it was weighed there was a very 
wide difference of opinion as to what it would weigh 
when full, opinions varying from 35 to 120 pounds. 
When weighed it was a genuine surprise, as it weighed 
500 pounds. Sothe farmers have been selling quite a 
quantity of snow to grain dealers with their ear corn. 


ELEVATORS. 


(By Arthur T, Timewell, Winnipeg, in the Northwest Harmer. | 


In the face of the rapidly increasing growth in the acre- 
age of land under cultivation in this country, and the ex- 
tent the yield of wheat beyond what is required for home 
consumption will arrive at in the near future, the question 
of handling our produce naturally presents itself, and the 
necessity of a thorough system of elevators becomes obvi- 
ous. Good, efficient elevators, and plenty of them, are as 
necessary to the farmer, the dealer and the town in which 
they are located as to our railway companies. 

To the farmer, because wherever an elevator is built 
there is the market for the sale of wheat, and a market 
where competition is carried on in proportion to the facil- 
ity in handling the produce, and the more complete the 
elevator the greater the competition, for the obvious rea- 
son that it enables more buyers to be accommodated. The 
immediate benefit to the producer becomes at once appar- 
ent, and the advantages of such elevators, with three or 
four buyers giving the best price, and paying that price in 
cash, must at once have a different result to the present 
system which exists at many points of shipping in sacks 
to a consignee many miles away, with very often misun- 
derstanding and delay in returns being made, or as at 
other points only having one man to sell to, the owner 
perhaps of a flat warehouse, and which from its imperfect 
construction the grain can not be handled in a sufficiently 
rapid manner to accommodate a number of buyers. 

The advantage of efficient elevators to the dealer have 
to transact a larger business, and therefore to pay a higher 
price for that very reason, 

The advantage to the town enjoying the circulation of 


the ready cash is so obvious that it scarcely calls for com- 
ment. 


And the advantages to the railway companies, obliged — 


from their gigantic proportions to carry such a vast quan- 
tity of rolling stock, must be very great, because with an 
efficient system of elevators a minimum of dead rolling 
stock is arrived at. 

Granted the necessity of elevators, the question is how 
should those buildings be constructed. 

Mistakes are often made in the storage capacity provid- 
ed, and in deciding this very important point, of course, 
the yield of the immediate neighborhood must be calcu- 
lated, but mistakes are often made in building the house 
on too small a scale, as frequently, owing to the inability 
of the railway companies to always keep up the supply of 
cars, buyers are obliged to abstain from buying because 
the elevator is full, which event is most likely to happen 
at a time when the teaming is good, and thereby proving 
a double disadvantage to the farmer. Again, in deciding 
upon the capacity, it should always be borne in mind that 
a considerable portion of the total capacity is required to 
be kept empty in order that the grain may be cleaned and 
turned, or otherwise handled, so that some bins can not 
be used for storage purposes. A very great economy of 
space can be exercised, and benefit to all concerned ar- 
rived at, by constructing your elevator in such a manner 
that all grain is cleaned as it is received, and stored clean, 
and that this may be effected so that no delay is caused, a 
large and good separator with sufficient room on the 
ground story is necessary, and there it should always be 
fixed, and great care should be exercised in the choice of 
the separator. 

The next point to be considered is sufficient receiving 
accommodation, so that farmers may not be detained 
longer than is necessary, and the receiving hoppers should 
be approached at an easy grade. The capacity of the pit 


or sink is of great importance, and although in many | 


parts of the country these have to be necessarily water- 
tight in order to get them large enough, still economy in 
this point will be a mistake, because in the event of any 
description of break down you are with a small pit obliged 
to stop receiving. 

The shipping facilities should be the next consideration, 
and in order to avoid mistakes in weights the scales (to 
weigh at least half a carload) should be placed under the 
shipping bins, with the beam fixed on the ground floor, 
so that the car may be loaded directly from the weigh 
hopper. By fixing the separator and beam of shipping 
scale on the ground floor a great saving of labor is ef- 
fected. 


THE EUROPEAN WHEAT CROP. 


The mail advices from abroad in regard to wheat are 
less favorable than the cables. A correspondent of a 
London grain paper writes that the winter has been very 
severe in England. A great many thousand acres were 
not sown last fall, owing to the early frosts, and 20 per 
cent. of the fields in the lower countries were covered 
with ice. The correspondent of the Daily News reports 
from Odessa that a heavy, black, blighting frost has coy- 
ered the South of Russia, where the fields have been bare 
of snow all winter. Other advices confirm this. In the 
central part of Russia heavy snows are reported. The 
official report of the wheat crop of Hungary is a surprise. 
The average production for ten years has been a. trifle 
over 90,000,000 bushels. A crop below the average was 
estimrted last summer, but the official figures are 103,200,- 
000 bushels, against 113,120,000 bushels in 1885 and 114,- 
444,000 bushels in 1884. Mr. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, 
was on the floor of the Produce Exchange this morning. 
He said: ‘Spring wheat was never so well out of farmers’ 
hands at this season of the year as it is this year. Last 


year farmers lost money by holding and this year they — 


have gone to the other extreme. The current wheat. re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis are from elevators and not from 
farmers’ hands. The wheat in the Minneapolis elevators 
has carried its winter storage; and no more will have to 
be paid until June 1. Therefore, rather than grind wheat 
which will be practically free from storage for some time 
the millers are drawing on the country elevators, and usu- 
ally receipts from country elevators keep up to milling re- 
quirements for some time.” 


Forty thousand sacks of corn awaiting shipment at ; 
Caseyville, Ky., and owned by Wilson Dyer, have been f 


submerged by the high water at that point, and the grain 
valued at $40,000, is supposed to be a total loss. 


ey 
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| ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS = 
Pee 


A grain elevator will be built at Knoxville, Tenn. 

L. Bammertin, maltster, Massillon, Ohio, has assigned. 
A $5,000 grain elevator is to be erected at Eden, Dak. 
A. 8. Catron has gone into the grain trade at Merna, 


Tl. 
R. Monarch, Owensboro, Ky., will erect a $100,000 dis- 
tillery. 
B. P. Lewis & Co., grain dealers, Wiota, Iowa, have 
sold out. : 
Galby & Acker, grain dealers of Ridgeway, Iowa, have 
sold out. 
Bradley, Ill,, will soon have a string of corn cribs 800 
feet long. 
Bacon & Co., of Anchor, Ill., have 25,000 bushels of 
corn in crib, 
Alexander Sinclair, brewer at Sarnia, Ont., has made 
an assignment. 
Mason & Cook, of Vinton, Va., contemplate erecting a 
grain elevator. 
Henry Mueller & Co., Santa Barbara, Cal., will sell 
their brewery. 
B. F. Miller, grain dealer at Leaf River, Ill., has made 
an assignment. 
Geo. McDonald has sold out his grain business at Min- 
den City, Mich. 
Wm. McCoy has sold out his flour and feed business at 
Coffeyville, Kan. 
Fritz & Meier, brewers, Grass Valley, Cal., have dis- 
solved partnership. 
Geo. McDonald has sold out his grain business at 
Minden City, Mich. 
Jeannot & Piper, flour and feed dealers at Muskegon, 
Mich., have sold out. : 
Ackerman & Sons, brewers at Syracuse, N. Y., have 
dissolved partnership. 
There were 400,000 bushels of wheat raised in Hubbard 
county, Minn., in 1886. 
Louis H, Quimby, hay and feed dealer at Denver, Col., 
has made an assignment. 
Dodge & Zimmerman, of Normal, IIl., have sold their 
feed mill to Zimmer Bros. 
Broom corn is being shipped in large quantities from 
Omaha, Neb., to Oregon. 
The elevators of Minneiska, Minn., have a storage ca- 
pacity of 135,000 bushels. 
Minneapolis grain men are again protesting against 
exorbitant switching rates. 
Sked & Gillett, hay and feed dealers, Denver, Col., 
have dissolved partnership. 
Hi. H. Heath & Co., grain dealers, Wonewoc, Wis., 
* have dissolved partnership. 
Campbell Bros., grain dealers at Fort Collins, Col., 
have dissolved partnership. 
The grocery and grain firm of Christian & Miller, at 
Atlanta, Tex., has dissolved. s 
Holley & Allen, grain and provision dealers at Chicago, 
Tll., have suspended business. 
The Lone Star Brewing Co., of San Antonio, Tex., con- 
templates enlarging its brewery. 
T. R. Burling has been admitted to the grain firm of 
D. EB. Champion, at Firth, Neb. 
T. Meagher contemplates building an elevator and coal 
and iron wharves at Mobile, Ala. 
Sholes, Chase & Co., hay and grain dealers, Providence, 
R. L., have dissolved partnership. 
J. R. Meerue & Co., grain merchants at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have dissolved partnership. 
L. A. Gilbert will probably be appointed chief inspector 
of grain for the state of Minnesota. 
Mareness Bros., grain commissioners at Early, Iowa, 
have been succeeded by Wm. Allen. 
Cropsey, Ul., now boasts of two new grain firms, Staf- 
ford & Putnam and Pope & Williams. 
Vannah, Sweeney & Co., hay and grain dealers, Waldo- 
boro, Me., have dissolved partnership. 
Geo. Alexander, formerly in the grain and live stock 
business at Dysart, Iowa, has sold out. 
The grain buyers at Grand Meadow, Minn., have been 
having a grand row among themselves. 
Stafford & Putnam and Pope & Williams have recently 
gone into the grain business at Cropsey, Til. 
The elevators at Warner, Dak., have handled over 
150,000 bushels of grain of last year’s crop. 
An automatic grain measure has been patented by Mr. 
Samuel E. Croshaw, of Three Oaks, Mich. 
The Peter Schoenhofen Brewing Co., at Chicago, IIl., 
has increased its capital stock to $1,000,000. me : 
ties who bought the burned wheat after a large 
a = Duluth, Minn., ae $100,000 for it, They have 
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sold half of it for $100,000, and expect to clear a cool 
$100,000 out of the investment. 


Feek & Ede, proprietors of the Winnipeg elevator at 
Winnipeg, Man., have dissolved partnership. 


Wie H. Funk has succeeded H. H. Heath & Co. in the 
grain and lumber business at Wonewoc, Wis. 


Henry J. Straight, grain dealer, formerly of South 
Bend, Neb., has removed to Wabash, that state. 


Haynes, Gordon & Co. have put in a new horse power 
and are improving their elevator at Ballard, Ill. 


W. Hz. Negley, formerly in the grain business at Wal- 
nut, Iowa, has removed to Audubon, that state. 


The grain merchants at Gibson, Ill., are building im- 
mense lengths of corn cribs for storage purposes. 


The Lone Star Brewing Co.,San Antonio, Tex., con- 
templates greatly enlarging the capacity of its brewery. 
The Kauffman Brewing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 


Bes building a large brewery at Chattanooga, 
enn. 


W. W. Woosley, of Peoria, Ill., has purchased ground 
at Little Rock, Ark., on which he will erect a large 
brewery. 


The Cosgrove Brewing and Malting Company, of To- 
ronto, Canada, has failed. Liabilities $100,000; assets 
$850,000. 


The Marshall Elevator, at Marshall, Ill., has changed 
hands; John R. McReynolds retiring and Besser & Marvin 
taking charge. 

Oliver Foggy has retired from the grain firm of Johns, 
Foggy & Co., at New London, Iowa, and J. M. Crawford 
has been admitted. 


Preparations are being made to build a new elevator 
and mill on the site of Moore’s elevator, which was burned 
at Cerro Gordo, Il. 


The Detroit Railroad Elevator Company, at Detroit, 
Mich., will build a $120,000 addition to the Atwater street 
elevator of that city. 

G. Vogele’s new brewery at La Crosse, Wis., is com- 
pleted, and work commenced Feb. 1. It has a daily ca- 
pacity of thirty barrels. 


The grain dealers at Wapello, Il., were recently com- 
pelled to start two corn shellers at their cribs in order to 
make room for ear corn. 


Eleven elevators in New York and Brooklyn were com- 
pelled to stop operations for awhile during the recent 
strike of the “longshoremen. 

The Duluth Elevator Co. is the name of the new Saw- 
yer-Peavey syndicate. Work on two elevators will be 
commenced at an early day. 

A new grain elevator, 48x150, is to be erected at Lake, 
Ill., at a cost of $25,000. Henry Raeder & Co., of Chi- 
cago, are preparing the plans. 

Pilot Point, Tex., is mentioned asa good point fora 
grain elevator. There is an average of 40,000 bushels of 
wheat handled there every year. 

The Ashton Flour and Feed Company of Muscatine, 
Towa, has let the contract for the erection of a two-story 
addition, 40x60, to their feed mill. 

The ale brewing firm of Flanagan, May & Co., New 
York City, has dissolved. The new firm will continue 
the business under the same name. 

Webster Mull, oneof our subscribers, writes us that he 
is at present engineering in the Minneapolis & Northern 
Elevator at Gardner, Cass Co., Dak. 

W. B. Probasco, of Bloomington, Ill., has in crib 55,- 
000 bushels of oats and 60,000 bushels of corn, which he 
is holding for more favorable markets. 

The Montgomery Land & Improvement Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is negotiating with a brewery company for 
the erection of works to cost about $75,000. 

J. W. Turner has removed from Turner, Dak., and 
now gets his AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE at 
No. 58, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Perey Jones, formerly of Belleflower, Il., has re- 
moved to Leroy, that state, and will buy grain for Jones 
Bros., who are buying for a Kansas syndicate. 

Kahlmus, Muller & Co., grain and flour commission 
merchants at Philadelphia, will continue in the interest of 
the estate of John Kahlmus until May 31, 1887. 

Fredk. W. Wolf, of Chicago, Il], manufacturer of malt 
kiln floors, ete., has been licensed to incorporate as the 
Fred. W. Wolf Co., with a capital stock of $200,000. 


A large flour mill and elevator are contemplated at 
Keewatin, N. W. Ter. A. Mitchell, of Montreal, and J. 
Mather, of the Keewatin Lumbering Co., are interested. 


Mr. J. L. Douglas, of Shirley, Il., is closing out his 
grain business preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
deputy treasurer of McLean county, to which he has been 
elected. 


C. Frederick, Sr., of Keokuk, Iowa, has purchased the 
elevator building near the old ‘‘McConn Mill,” and will 
tear it down and use the machinery in a brick works that 
he is to build. 


Mr. S. W. Arbuthnot, of Correctionville, Iowa, has 
been refitting his elevator and adding new machinery, 
belting, buckets, etc., which he purchased of Geo. 
Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sieffert & Weise, Avoca, Iowa, have purchased a large 
elevator building and have refitted the same throughout, 
having put in an engine and boiler, shafting, pulleys, 
belting, etc., and in short reconstructed the elevator, and 


now have one of the finest structures on the Rock Island 
Road. The engine and boiler and all the machinery, and 
a millwright to put the same in place, were furnished by 
Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. . 


Mr. James Everington, superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., has invented a useful de- 
vice for obtaining samples from elevator bins, and also 
detecting damage to grain without moving it. 


Moses Edwards, of Albia, Iowa, who was burned out a 
short time ago, is rebuilding and will soon be ready for 
operations. He has purchased his belting, elevator 
buckets, etc., including all supplies, of Geo. L. Jarrett, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


W. R. Hagen, of Minneapolis, Minn., .a commission 
man dealing in options between Minneapolis and Chicago, 
has failed. He was “‘long” on about 200,000 bushels of 
May wheat to members of the Board, which was mar- 
gined down to 81 cents. 


The Iowa Elevator Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have made 
a change in superintendents, and is refitting its elevator 
property preparatory for the new year’s business. New 
pumps, drags, pulleys, etc., were purchased of Geo. L. 
Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa, 


In the case of Wm. Farnsworth as receiver of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association vs. A. B. Robbins, 
who appealed to the Minnesota Supreme Court for a new 
trial to decide the question of liabilities of stockholders 
on stock subscribed for, the court refused to grant it. 


W. N. Thomas has purchased the Eagle Rock Brewery, 
at Eagle Rock, Idaho, and will make some necessary im- 
provements, one very important one being the remodeling 
of the old beer hall intoa malt kiln. About 16,000 to 
18,000 bushels of barley will be consumed annually. 


Mr. P. F. Murray, Harlan, Iowa, has gone into the 
grain business again, and has built a new elevator for that 
purpose, in which he has put a full line of shelling and 
cleaning machinery. The plans were prepared and the 
machinery furnished by Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


Mr. Geo. F. Westcott, of Minneapolis, Minn., has in- 
vented, and will soon introduce to the trade,a new 
grain drier. It consists substantially of a cylinder 
through whith grain is passed, and as it does so, being 
subjected to a current of hot air produced by an exhaust, 
ending in cold air being forced through the grain as it is 
discharged. _ One of the machines is in use in Japan, 
where Mr. Westcott recently superintended the erection of 
a mill, 


The Duluth Elevator Company, of Duluth, Minn., has 
filed articles of incorporation. Among those interested 
are A. J Sawyer, of Duluth; F. H. Peavey, of Minneap- 
olis, and P. B. Weare, of Chicago. They will build what 
is known as the Sawyer-Peavey system of elevators 
at West Superior. Minn., on property owned by the 
Omaha Road. J. T. Moulton, the architect, has com- 
menced work on Elevator ‘J... They are to be used 
largely for corn. 


The Conncil Bluffs Nonpareil, in a recent issue, says: 
“Chief Templeton visited the Union Elevator yesterday 
and found the building under a first-class system of fire 
protection. H.O. Cook, under whose efficient manage- 
ment the elevator now is, has made quite a number of 
changes which increases its security against loss of any 
kind. The structure has now in its bins and storage 
rooms about 600,000 bushels of grain of all kinds. Chief 
Templeton states that it is remarkable what care is being 
taken by Mr. Cook to guard the property intrusted to his 
care.” 


At Erie, Pa., a stranger giving his nameas James Pack- 
ard, of New York, isin prison on the charge of swin- 
dling. Packard’s scheme is to operateupon grain buyers, 
upon the representation that he is a farmer in alnear-by 
locality, and in making his fraudulent sales takes a sum 
of money to bind his contracts. His operations have been 
very extensive in Western New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Packard fell into the hands of officers after selling 
a thousand bushels of barley half a dozen times in the 
western part of Erie county. He is noncommittal, is a 
man past middle life, and has an air of shrewdness. 


Recent developments in the war between the farmers 
and grain dealers of Champaign county, Ill, which we 
mentioned in a previous issue, show some sharp skirmish- 
ing. The farmers, resenting what they considered an 
arbitrary arrangement in regard to the prices paid for 
grain by the buyers, have organized at several points local 
companies to ship theirown grain. Several of the lead- 
ing grain dealers have published cards in the local papers 
denying their connection with the grain dealers’ associa- 
tion, some of them protesting that they never belonged 
to the organization, and others stating that they had with- 
drawn from it. 


Himebaugh & Merriam, of the Union Elevator Co., 
Omaha, Neb., have recently moved into their new office, 
which has been in course of erection some time. The 
building is a frame structure, and presents a very plain 
exterior, but its interior decoration is exceedingly hand- 
some, and it has the honor of being the most elegant busi- 
ness structure in the city. The walls are covered with 
grooved wood, and the ceiling, which is the under part of 
the roof, is lined in like manner, and supported by orna- 
mental inverted trusses. The apartments are formed by 
plate glass partitions, and the doors are ornamented with 
Tichly wrought colored and cut glass, 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
rain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 15, 1887. 


THE CENTAL. 


Among other excellent recommendations made 
by the National Board of Trade at its annual 
meeting on Jan. 19-21, was that a uniform ‘stand- 
ard for grain measure should be established in the 
United States and other countries which export 
or import grain to any considerable extent. For 
this purpose the cental of 100 pounds avoirdupois 
was recommended and urged for general adop- 
tion. 

This recommendation has been made many 
times before, and Congress has been memorial- 
ized on the subject. The cental is universally 
adopted on the Pacific coast, andits general adop- 
tion would be a step in the right direction. How- 
ever, as it is the importing countries that virtu- 
ally fix the price of grain, we presume that any 
successful initiative must originate with them. 
But the power of usage is great; and greater in 
England than with us. The cental will hardly 
become a standard for many years yet. 


THE NEBRASKA GRAIN MEN. 


The Lincoln correspondent of the Omaha Bee 
has discovered that the Nebraska grain dealers 
are a very bad set of men, and he wades through 
a column to prove that Senator Keckley’s bill 
should become law right away. And, by the by, 
the bill passed the Nebraska senate with only 
three dissenting voices. The Bee man has dis- 
covered, or alleges that he has discovered, the 
constitution governing the Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, which he publishes. A disin- 
terested party reading this constitution would not 
see in it anything particularly subversive of our 
institutions. This Keckley bill prohibits pooling 
by grain dealers to fix the price of grain. Mr, 
Keckley overlooks the fact that grain prices are 
not fixed by local buyers, but are made in the 
open markets of the world; and that the price 

- which the local grain buyer can pay depends upon 
the market price and the cost of handling and 
transportation. Local laws for regulating grain 
buyers too often overlook the fact that the grain 
buyer is quite as subject to the law of supply and 
demand as other people. He is not an autocrat 
and his purse is not unlimited. 

Everywhere competition has cut down profits to 
a minimum and grain buyers have often ruined 
themselves by competition with each other. The 


business is a risky one and ought to have a safe | tion of the Nickel Plate and the West Shore, 


margin in order to protect the buyer. 


This, how- which has practically no local business to attend 


ever, the Nebraska solons are not willing the | to,and use this as the great through common car- 


grain buyer should have. 


rier for them all. It is, to say the least, possible 


And, by the way, a decision has recently been | that this plan, which no one had hitherto even im- 
handed down in the Supreme Court of Massa- | agined, may be found an easy, and, indeed, a not 
chusetts which has some bearing on this quéstion. | unprofitable way out of the difficulty into which 
Certain manufacturers combined so as to get a| the short haul principle, is strictly construed, 
fair price on their goods. It was alleged that this | would plunge not only the railroads but the peo- 


combination was in restraint of trade. 
proved that the combination of the manufacturers 


It was | ple of the great interior West.” 


This shows a great head. Unfortunately, there 


did not restrict production or the sale of the com- | is one little point that the genius has overlooked. 
modity, but simply made a fair price on the goods. | That is that the Cullom Bill is liable to be amend- 
This, the court held, was a lawful purpose and held | ed after these through lines are built, so as to 


also that a contract was not necessarily injurious | fetch them up with a very round turn. 


In that 


or wrongful to the public because it was advan- | case the trunk lines would have an elephant on 


tageous to the contractors. The Nebraska legis- 
lators ought to read that decision in full. 


THE CRUSADE ON THE BUCKET 
SHOPS. 


The state legislatures of a number of states are 
coming up bravely to the aid of the Chicago 
Board and the New York Stock Exchange in the 
war on the bucket shops. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Kansas legislature that will eradicate 
the institution in that state. A similar bill has 
been introduced in the Missouri legislature. In 
Texas, hardly beyond question, the bucket shop 
will have to go, as the bill before the Texas legis- 
lature has hardly any opposition. Indeed, the 
lower house of that state passed a resolution call- 
ing upon Congress to pass anational law to stran- 
gle the bucket shops. In Illinois Senator Riddle 
has introduced an excellent bill having the same 
general purpose. The bucket-shop fellows will 
have to run their game in the future, it would 
seem, just as their brethren of the green cloth run 
theirs. 


“A POSSIBLE SOLUTION.” 


The Executive Committee of the Central Traf- 
fic Association, at their Cleveland meeting, adopt- 
ed resolutions which show the proper spirit of 
compliance with the provisions of the Cullom bill, 
and a desire to interpret them in accordance with 
the broad spirit which Senator Cullom manifest- 
ed, and not so as to make the Inter-State Bill 
odious or its operation unjust. The managers of 
the roads see that the bill is not intended to rob 
the roads, but simply prevents them from robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

But the Pioneer Press evidently thinks hard of 
the long and short haul provision, and suggests a 
way by which the trunk lines running between 
St. Paul and Chicago can nullify the bill. Its 
plan is that the seven trunk lines build a road 
without any stations between St. Paul and Chi- 
cago; a through line with no local traffic what- 
ever. This line could make its through rate 
whatever it liked, as it would have no way sta- 
tions to be discriminated against. The Pioneer 
Press says: “Now, all the other trunk lines, 
holding the stock of this road, would share its 
earnings and get their benefit from the business 
in precisely the same way as they now do by car- 
rying it over their own lines. And each of them 
would, in that event, make a through rate to St. 
Paul over its own track as high as the highest lo- 
cal rate charged to any intermediate station. This 
would be a _ practical refusal to carry through 
freight; but it would be entirely legitimate, since 
one road may make a higher charge than another 
if it wants to do so; and nobody would suffer in- 
justice, since the shipper could always get a low 
rate by using the consolidated through line. The 
result would be that local rates might be reduced 
only as the increase of business warranted, that 
through rates might fall to an even lower point 
than has yet been reached, that the short haul 
clause of the Inter-State Commerce Bill would be 
obeyed, and yet the West would still enjoy cheap 
transportation and the railroad companies be 
saved from bankruptcy without sacrificing their 
through traffic. The same thing could be done 
between Chicago and New York; or, instead of 
building a new road, the trunk lines might unite 


| 


} to 19,511 bushels in 1887. 


their hands. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
exports of breadstuffs during January, issued Feb. 
9, is at hand, and on the whole exhibits a very 
gratifying increase. The total value of bread- 
stuffs exported during January, 1887, was $14,- 
528,809, against $9,407,315 in January, 1886. The 
value of the exports for the seven months ending 
Jan. 31, 1887, was over $30,000,000 in excess of 
the seven months ending Jan. 31, 1886. 

To particularize, the exports of corn in January 
last were 4,181,124 bushels, against 6,074,522 
bushels in the same month in 1886. The exports 
of oats fell from 225,675 bushels in January, 1886, 
Of rye, there were 
8;000 bushels exported in January, 1887, against 
none in the same month in 1886. Wheatshowsa 
remarkable gain, being 8,056,661 bushels last 
month, against 4,018,808 bushels in the same 
month in 1886. 


GRAIN LAWS IN MINNESOTA. 


A perfect avalanche of bills has been projected 
on the legislature of Minnesota, regulating the 
railroads and warehouses of that state. The one 
which has attracted the most attention is that of 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, the particulars of which 
are given onanother page. It is claimed in some 
quarters that the bill would be disastrous, as 
there are still 20,000,000 bushels of wheat in store 
in Minnesota and Dakota, which will remain in 
store until after July 1. 

Mr. Whiteman has introduced a bill which was 
drawn up at the instance of the Duluth Board of- 
Trade. Its title isto preserve the quality of grain 
in store. Warehouse receipts shall not be issued 
for a longer time than eighteen months from any 
warehouse in St. Paul, Minneapolis, or Duluth. 
Warehousemen shall report to the railroad com- 
missioners at certain times the amount and grade 
of such expired receipts, and the commissioners 
shall advertise the same in a daily newspaper; 
and at the expiration of ten days, if the receipts 
are not taken up, shall sell the wheat at auction. 
The money, after all expenses are paid, is to be 
turned over to the owner on presentation of the 
receipts. This would cause the old wheat to be 
shipped out first. 

Other bills are designed to remedy the defects 
of the old warehouse law, one provision of which 
has been declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the state. This provision related 
to the clause rendering it obligatory on the rail- 
roads to allow the erection of elevators on their lines 
of any capacity and by any person. If half the 
bills introduced become laws, the legislation of 
the present session on grain will present a curious 
piece of patchwork. 


SunscriBers who change their place of resi- 
dence will save annoyance to themselves and to us 


by promptly notifying us so that the paper can be ~ 


sent to the new address and no numbers lost. 
We will change your address every month, if 
necessary, if you will only send us a postal with 
directions. 
postoffice officials to a new place of residence; 
hence the necessity of notifying publishers of any — 


in buying the stock of some line like a combina- | change of residence. 


* 
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oP EERE EELS? 

Ke : : a 

= Editorial Mention, 
Messrs. A. Kornter & Co., of Geneva, Fill- 


more Co., Neb., write us: ‘We value your paper 
very highly.” 


Tue Interstate Commerce Bill has become law, 
and yet we have not heard of a single railroad that 
proposes to go into bankruptcy. 


Tue bill establishing state grain inspection at 
East St. Louis has been favorably reported from 
the committee in the Illinois Legislature. 


We are pleased to learn that the wife of Mr. 
M. F. Seeley, the elevator builder of Fremont, 
Neb., is one of nine heirs to an estate worth $400,- 
000. 


Mr. Saxtspury has introduced in the Missouri 
legislature a “pool” bill which makes no distinc- 
tion between bucket shop, pool room or Board of 
Trade. 


Iy printing the exports of grain in this paper 


last month an unaccountable blunder was made in | 


giving the exports from the port of New York as 
those of the entire country. 


A Bru has been introduced in the Legislature 
of California which will prevent the grain bags 
made at the state’s prison from getting into the 
hands of the bag speculators. 


Tue extension of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
has opened up for grain raising thousands of acres 
of the best land in the state, which has hitherto 
been used only for stock raising. 


Ir is said that over 1,000,000 bushels of corn 
are now engaged in St. Louis for foreign deliv- 
ery, via the Mississippi River, and it is thought 
that the Mississippi route will have a boom. 


Tue Open Board of Trade of this city will in 
all probability abandon trading in grain, and 
transform itself into a Stock Exchange. This 
would be a good move, both for it and the regular 
Board. 


Mrynesora farmer: denounce the rates on the 
roads west of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
as unjust and extortionate, and demand the pass- 
age of Mr. Donnelly’s bill toregulate freight rates 
on grain. 


Messrs. Crurnes & Moore, of Panora, Iowa, 
acknowledge the receipt of a sample copy of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE by in- 
closing a subscription and indorsing it, ‘“T'oo good 
to be without.” 


NorTHWESTERN advices state that with over 
eighteen million bushels of wheat in store at Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, with the harvest 
only six months off, there is not much danger of 
shortage in spring wheat. 


Ir is really too bad that grain men can’t get 
back on farmers by enacting some laws to regu- 
late the immaculate granger. Almost any grain 
dealer or miller can tell of granger practices that 
are in abundant need of regulation. 


We have no objection to the Mississippi River 
route or its improvement, but would it not be well 
to stop and count the cost before the present sys- 
tem of so-called improvement is continued? It is 
said that the danger of floods and overflows can 
be obviated by creating a new outlet through 
Lake Borgne at a cost of half a million dollars. 
Would it not be the part of wisdom to try this 


cheap remedy rather than continue a course of so- 
called improvements, which bid fair to cost a hun- 
dred times that amount? 


To usE the language of a correspondent, the | 


railroad bill before the Missouri Legislature is ‘“a 
rip-snorter.” It prohibits pretty much everything 
that shippers complain of; but after all is not un- 
just to the roads but fair to the shippers. 


Tue Chesapeake and Ohio Canal has cost the 
state of Maryland in principal and interest $15,- 
000,000. One leading reason for its ruin has been 
that polities got hold of it. Politics is not caleu- 
lated to help any great public enterprise. 


Iv is said that the scheme of Chicago and East- 
ern capitalists to control the wheat trade of the 
Northwest is still on. James Hill, President of 
the Manitoba Road, is credited with being at the 
head of the enterprise, backed by Chicago and 
New York capital. 


A siti has been introduced in the Missouri 
legislature to compel the railroad companies to 
furnish cars to shippers of grain and cattle in 
good order. It has a clause in it that authorizes 
shippers in cases of emergency to repair cars at 
the expense of the company. 


Tux bucket shops of this city have, through an 
alderman, made an effort to have their business 
licensed, and thus legalized. The attempt, how- 
ever, will probably fail, as the corporation counsel 
has already given an opinion that the bucket 
shops are gambling places pure and simple. 


Tue flour and grain received in New York last 
year, reducing flour to grain, aggregated over 
130,000,000 bushels. Of this vast quantity the 
New York canals delivered in the seven months 
comprising the season of navigation 44,000,000 
bushels, against 30,000,000 bushels in 1885. 


PresipENt Loucks, of the Dakota Farmers’ 
Alliance, wants elevator receipts made negotiable, 
and thinks the territorial legislature should pass 
laws to prevent unjust weights, dockage, under- 
grading, etc. Perhaps Mr. Loucks will suggest a 
law which will prevent farmers from putting 
screenings, etc., in the wheat. 


Reports as to the growing wheat crop can 
hardly be regarded as favorable, on the whole. 
In Michigan and Kansas reports are unfavorable. 
In Illinois the outlook is quite generally good. 
Indiana does not give very general favorable re- 
ports, although there is no prospect of any great 
danger. Ohio’s winter-wheat crop shows up very 
well. 


Som of the English papers seem very much 
“worked up” over the Cullom Bill. The London 
correspondent of the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce thinks the bill “will promote the commercial 
disintegration of the United States.” We will 
wager a new hat that the correspondent in ques- 
tion has not read the bill and does not know any- 
thing about its provisions. 


Ir you want to buy or sell an elevator, ma- 
chinery, or want a situation or desire to get com- 
petent help, advertise in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND Gratin Trapn, This journal circulates 
among exactly the kind of people you wish to 
reach; and an advertisement in its columns will 
reach more people of the class you wish to talk to 
than it would in a score of metropolitan journals. 


Tue “Sheldon” Patent Compound Lever Pinch 
Bar is one of the new devices advertised in this 
issue. During the first four months after its introduc- 
tion we are informed that more than 1,500 of these 
bars were sold and are now in constant use. It works 
on the car-wheel in two places, lifting and rolling 
at the same time. It will work on a frosty track 
without trouble, and the points that come in con- 
tact with the wheel are made of the best cast- 


steel, case hardened. The heel steel is made of 
the celebrated imported Mush et steel. It can be 
changed to use all four corners. 


Rowranpb’s SprEED REGULATOR, advertised on 
another page, is something which should invite 
the attention of elevator men, especially those 
who have fanning mills run by horse or any other 
power which varies. The patentee of this regu- 
lator is Mr. Christian Rowland, of Lanark, IIL, 
who will cheerfully furnish particulars to all who 
write him, 


Tue bill introduced in the Kansas Legislature 
to prevent pooling is very strict in its provisions. 
It forbids railroads or any of their officers or em- 
ployes from being interested in the business of 
handling grain, lumber, coal, etc. It provides for 
a commission with full powers to equalize rates, 
and makes it compulsory upon the part-of the 
roads to deliver freight to any connecting line or 
road. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade is certainly mak- 
ing a commendable effort to eliminate every par- 
ticle of uncommercial practice. It is showing the 
courage to discipline offenders, and we have no 
doubt that the present reform movement will be 
wholly successful. We might add that the sneers 
of papers in other cities come with a bad grace 
from those who have been prominent in criticism 
in the past. 


Tue Detroit Board of Trade has been consid- 
erably worked up over the reports which have 
been circulated that the business of that body is 
declining. While the truth of the reports cannot 
be denied, it is alleged that the decrease of busi- 
ness 1s owing wholly to a lack of sufficient ele- 
vator capacity. An addition to the elevator ca- 
pacity of Detroit has already been provided for; 
and it is to be hoped that such another grain 
blockade will not soon again be witnessed. 


At the meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, at Buffalo, on Jan. 18, it was agreed that the 
association should not commit itself on the gen- 
eral question of contesting shortages, but should 
stand ready to take up any particular case. A 
committee, consisting of Messrs. E. T. Evans, 
Capt. W. P. Henry and Capt. Thomas Maytham, 
was appointed to formulate a plan of arbitration 
in the settlement of salvage claims, the committee 
to submit its plan to the managers at other lake 
ports. 


Some of these days, if we get into a row with 
England, opponents of the Hennepin Canal will 
kick themselves to think the canal was not built. 
According to our treaty with England, the United 
States is allowed only one warship on the great 
lakes. This particular ship is the ‘‘Michigan,” a 
vessel which tugs and canal boats have to steer 
clear of for fear of disabling her. Yet no boat 
could enter the great lakes from the Atlantic sea- 
board, owing to the fact that Canada holds the 
canals, and naval science has not found itself 
equal to the task of sailing up Niagara Falls.. Let 
the Hennepin be built. 


Mr. H. H. Harrison, with Borden, Selleck & 
Co., of this city, has invented an appliance which 
can be put upon scales at small expense, and upon 
which he has received letters patent. This device 
will automatically stamp upon a ticket the exact 
weight of the load, no more and no less. More- 
over, it will stamp the weight on two cards, or 
three, at the same time, so that, if it be desired, 
one register may be retained for record, one sent 
to the consignor, and the other to the consignee. 
It works simply and reliably, and it is not an ex- 
pensive apparatus. Mr. Harrison is well known 
as the inventor of the Harrison Conveyor. 


Mrrcuanr & OCo., of Philadelphia, have re- 
moved the location of their Chicago house from 
182 and 184 E. Kinzie St., to 202 Lake St. This 
change of location was rendered necessary on ac- 
count of the firm’s rapidly increasing business in 
Chicago and the West. Mr. Le Huray, who has 
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represented Messrs. Merchant & Co.’s New York 
house for the past three years, sailed on the first 
of the year for London, where the firm are about 
to open an office in order to attend to their largely 
increasing importation business. We are pleased 
to note these evidences of increasing prosperity 
on the part of this well-known and reliable firm. 


THE CORNERING BUSINESS. 


Since the recent discussion by Judge Daniels, of the 
State Supreme Court, in New York City, ina case of 
cornering lard, that the business is no more than ‘‘respect- 
able robbery,” the public press is taking up the subject in 
the serious spirit it is well calculated to excite. Corner- 
ing, or pooling, is simply the combination of a few_per- 
sons to control the market, by first getting a monopoly of 
the supply, locking it out of the market, and forcing up 
prices- until the greed of the conspiring monopolists is sat- 
isfied. In this way wheat, meat, coal, flour, lard, and 
various other necessaries of life are kept out of the reach 
of consumers except at the prices which the monopolists 
choose to demand of them. Rich and poor, high and low, 
must all alike submit to their heartless exactions. The 
purpose of these brigandsof speculators is tomake money, 
and only that. They do not care who goes hungry or 
cold, so long as they add to their accumulations by the 
general suffering. 

In the case of wheat, a few wealthy speculators resolve 
to control the wheat market, and in order to do it they 
agree to buy millions of bushels of wheat. They may not 
buy itat all, and oftener do not. Having got control of the 
market, they proceed to put up prices beyond the normal 
market quotations. As they have got the wheat into their 
own hands, they hold back what is needed to supply the 
actual demands in order to sustain the enforced prices. 
The latter become artificial at once, and the market is de- 
moralized. The smaller buyers and the millers are com- 
pelled to submit to the exactions of the speculators, 
Trade is disturbed and regular industry is injuriously af- 
fected. The dealers and millers, who are living on con- 
tracts made on the basis of such market fluctuations as are 
at all times to be looked for, find themselves heavy losers 
in consequence. But the great army of suffering victims 
are the bread-winners and bread-eaters. 

The miller has to pay more now for his wheat, and con- 
sequently has to ask more for his flour. Hence the baker 
must put up the price of his bread, inasmuch as he has to 
pay more for his flour. And so every family that buys a 
loaf of bread, and every laboring man or woman who 
buys a few pounds of flour, has to pay a larger price for it 
than he or she otherwise would; that is, has to pay for 
one of the chief necessaries of life more than it is worth, 
and simply to help enrich a few extortioners. 

It is precisely the same way with coal. A few railway 
companies that happen to be situated so as to have the 
power form a combination to control the coal production. 
By the same methods they keep down the amount of coal 
used for a certain period, and thereby restrict or forbid its 
sale in obedience to the constant demand. They seek to 
create a coal famine in order to force up prices and com- 
pel consumers to empty their money into their own al- 
ready stuffed pockets, Production for the time being lim- 
ited, of course the supply runs short. Hence there is not 
a single person who is unaccustomed to lay in a stock of 
coal during the summer or fall that is not pinched for 
fuel to seep warm and to cook by. Besides this, thou- 
sands of miners have to submit to reduced wages in con- 
sequence of diminished production, or are driven from 
work to sheer idleness. There could not well be a more 
cruel treatment of innocent persons in both cases. All 
consumers alike are placed in the undesirable position of 
tribute payers t> the extortioners who are thus able to put 
their hands into the pockets of their victims. But the 
case is always the hardest for the needy wage earners, for 
the families who live as best they can in tenement houses, 
for hard-working washerwomen, all of whom have to buy 
their coal by the pailful or the basket, because they never 
can get enough money together to buy it in larger quanti- 
ties. 

The poor, in fact, are the real victims of these respecta- 
ble robbers. They are the ones least able to stand the 
pressure of the demand made on them. The burglar and 
the highway robber robs only those who have something 
to lose, and are therefore better able to stand this loss; 
but the robbing speculator who gets up a corner in the 
necessaries of life actually pulls fortunes out of the pock- 
ets of poor working people, and feels no compunctions at 
the process. People who have to toil early and late, who 
are struggling for a bare subsistence, are summarily called 
on to hand over the little remnants of their earnings and 
savings to swell the gains of unscrupulous and unfeeling 
speculators. It is a wrong that can not easily be com- 
pressed within the limits of a definition. It almost sur- 
passes description. Well may the judge referred to char- 
acterize it as “respectable robbery.” 

He said much more than this respecting it. He declared 
that the law would not sanction this sort of combination 
to put up the prices of the necessaries of life to consum- 
ers. “‘It will not,” he said, ‘‘permit parties owning prop- 
erty and contemplating the purchase or sale of more of it 
to combine together to keep it off the market and oblige 
the public to pay a larger price for the article than it 
would otherwise bring. Such a combination is an unlaw- 
fulconspiracy, punishable as a crime.” We should be 
glad to see it actually punished in some other way than 
by simply declaring contracts thus entered into for the 
purpose of robbing the public, invalid. It is time that 
the people were rescued from merciless speculators and 


conspiring corporations, that would take their money at 
the expense of life itself —Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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A grain elevator at Tiaro, Ohio, was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 18. 

The decease is announced of Ferdinand Hanny, brewer 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Thos. Riley, residing near Forest, Il., had his hand 
torn off in a corn sheller. : 

Ogden F. Perot, of the firm of Francis Perot’s Sons, 
maltsters, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently died. 

The grain elevator of J. E. Fowler, at McLouth, Kan., 
recently burned. Loss $5,000; insured for $8,500. 

J. W. Buky, grain dealer, Nicholasville, Ky., was re- 
cently burned out. Loss $6,000; insurance $3,500. 

L. F. Domstreick, formerly a member of the firm of 
P. Kling & Co., brewers at Detroit, Mich., has died, 

Gooding’s grain warehouse, with 500 bushels of wheat 
and flax, at Watertown, Dak., was destroyed by fire Jan. 
21. 

The grain elevator of W. D. Cross, at Campbell, Minn., 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $8,000; insurance 
$2,000. 

Ed Walters, an employe in a grain elevator at Burney’s 
Station, Ind, was found dead Jan. 21. Cause of death 
not known. 

A laborer named Barnes, on Jan. 25, fell from quite a 
height in Elevator ““B,” at Duluth, and was quite serious- 
ly injured. 

Issy Landa, hay and grain dealer at San Antonio, Tex., 
was burned out Jan. 22. His loss is very heavy, and he 
carried only $3,000 insurance. 

Six thousand bushels of corn belonging to Lampson 
Bros., of Chicago, stored in cribs near Lafayette, Ind., 
were burned, causing a loss of $2,000. 

S. S. Strayer, of Dallas Center, Iowa, had his arm 
broken Jan. 27 by being caught in the cogs while remoy- 
ing some obstruction from a corn crusher. 


The grain elevator belonging to 8. & E. Taylor, at 
Taylor’s Station, Ind., took fire from a passing engine 
Jan. 27, and was burned. The loss will be about $1,500. 

The grain elevator at Marysville, Kan., containing 
9,000 bushels of grain, and owned by Himebaugh & Mer- 
riam, of Omaha, Neb., was burned Jan. 27. Loss $6,- 
000. 

The brewery, dry-kiln, malt house, and residence of 
William Lenze, at Sauk City, Wis., were burned Feb. 9. 
The fire originated in the kiln. Loss $10,000: no insur- 
ance. 

Harry Dobbs, the junior member of the firm of Salls, 
McLean & Co., grain dealers at Kansas City, Mo., has ab- 
sconded with between $8,000 and $12,000 of the firm’s 
money. 

Mr. J. H. Gehlen, a prominent business man of Le 
Mars, Iowa, and largely connected with grain and milling 
interests there, has very mysteriously disappeared from 
his home. 

B.S. Rhea & Son’s grain and hay warehouse, with its 
contents, at Nashville, Tenn., was completely destroyed 
by fire Jan. 16. Loss on stock and building $16,000. 
Fully insured. 

The elegant residence of Jewett M. Richmond, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was burned Jan. 18. Loss $100,000; insur- 
ance $17,000. Mr. Richmond was formerly connected 
with the elevator and grain business. 

The large grain storehouse belonging to H. L. Roach’s 
Sons, at Athens, Ohio, was recently destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of about $1,800. They are now rapidly 
completing a new and larger building. 

Chandler J. Wells, ex-Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y., died 
in that city Feb. 8. He was one of the pioneers of Buf- 
falo, and had been actively engaged in harbor improve- 
ments, having built five of the large elevators of that city. 

A cornmeal stone burst with great force in the Alliance 
Mill Elevator at Denton, Tex., Jan. 21. Two men were 
badly hurt, one not expected to recover. Pieces of the 
stone flew all over the elevator, tearing everything before 
it. 

The grain elevator of E. Augush, at Arapahoe, Neb., 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 18. About 100 bushels of oats 
and 400 bushels of wheat were burned. The building and 
machinery, valued at $2,000, are a total loss. Insurance 
$2,700. 

The grain elevator of J. B. Canterbury, at Galesville, 
Wis., was recently burned. Loss $12,000; insurance 
$5,000. Much of the grain belonged to farmers, and the 
question has arisen whether Mr. Canterbury can be 
obliged to make good the losses they sustained. 

The large grain elevator situated on the line of the 
Wabash Railroad, at Petersburg, Ill., owned by Rourke 
& Rainey, was burned Jan. 31. There were 12,000 bush- 
els of corn and about 3,000 bushels of wheat stored in the 
bins, of which a portion will be saved. The loss on the 


building, machinery, etc., is about $12,000; the insurance 
on the building is $6,500 and on the grain $3,000. 


Hiram Center, of Lake City, Minn., while in the loft of 
his elevator recently, made a misstep and fell twenty feet, 
striking on his shoulder, severely fracturing it. 


On the morning of Feb. 6, while a crew of men were 
at work in an elevator at West St. Paul, Minn., a charge 
of blasting powder was prematurely discharged, resulting 
in the death of two laborers, Henry Peterson and Jene 
Monson, and the serious injury of Carl Monson. 


The boiler connected with the grain elevator at Newport 
News, Va., owned by the Newport News and Mississippi 
Valley Ry. Co., exploded Jan. 25, instantly killing assist- 
ant fireman, Sam’] Robinson, and badly scalding and 
burning Robt. McKae and three colored men. The total 
damage amounted to $10,000. 


THE DECLINE IN VALUE OF BRIT- 
ISH FARM PRODUCTS. 


Mr. Wm. C. Little, ex-chairman of the London (Eng.) 
Farmers’ Club, publishes in the Farmers’ Almanack a 
series of tables showing the decline in aggregate values of 
certain staple British farm products during two periods 
of ten years each, from 1866 to 1875, and 1876 and 1885, 
inclusive, together with average aggregate value in 1885, 
and the average price of the same in 1885, from which 
we extract the following figures: ; 


Average of | Average of 

the 10 years/the 10 years} Value in 
1866-75. 1876-85. 1885. 

£33,530,000} £21,960,000; £15,922,000 
18,964,000) 16,994,000} 14,901,000 
16,911,000] 15,481,000} 13,941,000 
21,544,000} 22,872,000; 22,048,000 
22,136,000} 21,596,000} 18,284,000 
11,833,000) 6,838,000; 4,951,000 

Motalets srcment steers £424,918,000'£ 105,741,000! £90,047,000 


The average price per quarter (8 bushels) of wheat, 
oats, and barley in these different periods is given as fol- 
lows: 
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Oatsiactecateiretereial Acloie nie Minlgeie rele 25 104622 817/20 7 


Of beef per ton the average price for the first ten years 
was £58 9s. 7d., for the second £57 5s. 8d., and for 1885 
£49 17s. 6d. per ton. 

Of mutton the prices per ton range as follows: For the 
first ten years £62 8s. 11d., the second £64 18s. 6d., and 
for 1885 £55 2s. 6d. These figures show that of the above 
named agricultural products the value was less by £85,- 
000,000 in 1885 than on the average from 1866 to 1875. 
Taking out war prices in this country during the war and 
in the years succeeding, based on a depreciated currency, 
and reducing prices to a gold standard, the farmers of this 
country, much as they complain, have seen no such re- 
duction in prices as have those of their brethren in Great 
Britain. 


TAKING IT OUT OF THE OTHER 
FELLOW. 


Recently there was a war in wheat prices on two roads 
between Minneapolis and Wahpeton, Dak. The Mani- 
toba Road has two lines running in here. The Minneap- 
olis & Pacific has built a line between the lines of the 
Manitoba. When the new road began business about six 
weeks ago a cut of 344 cents per hundred for wheat ship- 
ments was made. The elevators on the Manitoba Road 
were all full, and the grain men wanted. the Manitoba to 
carry wheat for the reduced rate. This the Manitoba re- 
fused to do, claiming, it is said, that the wheat was stored 
in the elevators when the old rates were in force, and 
must be carried out at the old rates. Meahwhile wheat 
has been going to the Minneapolis & Pacific Road for 
transportation. Quite a war in prices was stirred up at 
one or two towns along the lines, and in one place the 
price was run up as high as $1 a bushel. One of the new 
elevator companies sent agents through the country and 
contracted with the farmers for their wheat at 68 ceuts 
per busbel. This wheat was hauled during the war of 
prices, and lively bidding ran the price up as high as $1 
per bushel. The parties who had~ contracted for the 
wheat did so with a distinct understanding with the farm- 
ers that the contract price only was to be paid. After a 
delivery there would be a change of drivers, and the load 
of wheat would then be taken to the other elevators and 
sold at 80 cents a bushel. While one company was sizing 
up the other as aset of fools for paying $1 a bushel for 
wheat, the new company was clearing 12 cents a bushel 
on the same grain and making it out of its rivals, 
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The Suez Canalis to be made ready this month for 
night traffic through its entire length by steamers pro- 
vided with electric lights. 


Vessel owners at Buffalo expect a busy and prosperous 
season. It is believed that the Interstate Commerce Bill 
will give lake traffic an impetus, and that Buffalo will 
“boom” as she never boomed before. 


Col. Comstock, of the Army Board, once said that the 
improvement of the Mississippi on present lines would 
cost from one-half to one billion dollars, a sum nearly 
equal to the National debt at the present time. 


A concurrent resoiution asking Michigan senators and 
representatives in congress to take speedy action upon the 
measure for the purchase by the general government of 
the Portage Lake Canals has been unanimously adopted. 


At St. Paul a committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
has proposed a report recommending memorials to the 
legislatures of Wisconsin and Minnesota in favor of an ap- 
propriation for a canal to connect Lake Superior and the 
Mississippi River. 

The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters established 
the following rates of insurance on grain cargoes, which 
went into effect Feb. 1, including harbor risk in Chicago 
during the winter: To Lake Huron ports, Sarnia and 
Detroit, 90c.; Georgian Bay ports, $1.10; Lake Erie 
ports, $1.10, Ontario, $1,20; Ogdensburg, $1.30; Mon- 
treal, $1.85. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Democrat and Chronicle shows 
its level head in the following: ‘‘Common prudence 
should dictate preparation in time of peace for the de- 
fense of the lake cities as well as the coast. The repre- 
sentatives from New York will do well to urge with en- 
ergy the building of the Hennepin Canal. as a matter of 
common safety, without reference to its commercial im- 
portance.” 


Shipments of grain to Europe from the port of Mon- 
treal during last year increased 40 per cent. As com- 
pared with 1885, the increase in the shipments of wheat, 
which was almost entirely American, arriving via the 
Welland Canal and St. Lawrence route, was 64 per cent., 
andin corn 90 per cent. Shipments during 1886 were as 
follows; Total shipment of grain of all kinds, 17,000,000 
bushels; of wheat; 7,000,000 bushels; and of corn, 4,500,- 
000 bushels. 


During the past season there were 150 propellers and 
306 sailing vessels and lake barges in the port of Kings- 
ton, Ont., which transhipped 7,688,926 bushels of grain. 
The cost of transhipping that quantity of grain, and the 
amount expended by vessels, barges and their crews for 
outfit and supplies and the amount expended by the trans- 
portation and forwarding companies for buildiug and re- 
building and repairing, is estimated ‘at $160,000. This 
refers only to the through transhipment of grain. There 
are also the transhipment of deals, and the coal, barley, 
lumber and iron ore trades to and from that port, and the 
square timber trade at Garden Island and Collins’ Bay, as 
vessels discharging at those places get their supplies 
directly or indirectly from this city, so that the amount 
expended by vessels engaged in these different trades will 
equal or exceed the amount already stated. 


The Board of Government Engineers was instructed to 
investigate the Sturgeon Bay Canal and report as to the 
necessity of its purchase and control by Congress. The 
Chief Engineer of the Board has presented a report in 
which he says: ‘‘If the barrier between Green Bay and 
Lake Michigan were now in its natural condition, the con- 
struction of a canal between them or near the line of ex- 
isting canal would be the proper work to be done by the 
United States, but the United States should not be made 
responsible for an insufficient canal incumbered with a 
heavy toll, which results are due to an inefficient agency 
not contemplated by the original act of Congress; that the 
grant of land in the state of Wisconsin was sufficient to 
have built the canal, and should the United States assume 
control no payment will be due for its construction and 
maintenance; that owing to its inadequate depth the canal 
has restricted commerce, and whether the government as- 
sumes control of the canal or not, the tolls should not ex- 
ceed the actual costs of its operation and maintenance.” 


The citizens of Cumberland have plainly resolved that 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as a commercial enter- 
prise, shall not be ‘‘burked” by a combination of railroad 
corporations, senators and financiers without a desperate 
and final protest. The latest move of the Piedmont & 
Cumberland Railroad has been to ‘‘completely environ the 
terminus of the canal from the basin wharf to the end of 
the freight dock, and thus completely cut off all commu- 
nication between the business portion of the city and the 
canal.” These are the words of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Cumberland City Council to investigate the 
matter, and it is significant to note the rider appended to 
the report: In view of the great interest which the people 


of Cumberland feel in maintaining the corporate existence. 


of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal as an independent line 
of transportation, and especially in view of the growing 
conviction that insidious efforts are being covertly made 
to absorb it upon the part of certain railroad interests, and 
the more painful conviction that the present management 
of the canal appears to bein accord with this scheme of ab- 
sorption, etc., your committee begs leave to recommend 


that a public meeting of the citizens of Cumberland be 
held at at early day, etc. The purpose of this meeting is 
to give expression to public sentiment as to the critical 
state of the canal, and to devise some means for securing 
its existence as an independent highway. 


On Feb. 1 Senator Cullom introduced an amendment to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, directing the secretary 
of war to cause a survey to be made of the Illinois and 
Desplaines Rivers, from LaSalle to Joliet, with a view to 
the improvement of those rivers, so as to maintain a water- 
way 160 feet wide and 7 feet deep between the places 
named. The secretary is also directed to cause a survey 
to be made of the canal and locks from Joliet to Lake 
Michigan, at or near Chicago, with the dimension of the 
same as those specified for the waterway, and with locks 
35 feet long and 75 feet wide. He is further required to 
institute surveys for the canal 80 feet wide and 7 feet 
deep, with locks 170 feet long and 30 feet wide, from the 
Illinois River at or near Hennepin to the Mississippi River 
at or above the mouth of Rock River. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is appropriated for these purposes. It is fur- 
ther directed that the work be not commenced, nor any of 
the money expended until the state of Illinois cedes to the 
United States all the right and titles in any improvement 
now existing on the Illinois River, and to do so much of 
the Michigan Canal as may be required by the United 
States. 


MICHIGAN WHEAT. 


The Michigan Secretary of State, who has charge of 
matters relating to crop investigations, etc., in that state, 
has made extended inquiries as to the cost of producing 
wheat, oats, corn and hay for thecrop of 1886, continuing 
a practice of two years next preceding. For wheat the 
area covered by the reports was 11,963 acres, or about 12 
per cent. of the wheat acreage of the state. The cost per 
acre, including wages for labor, fertilizers, harvesting, 
marketing, 7 per cent. interest on investment, insurance, 
taxes, repairs, etc., was $14.20; deducting for value of 
the straw, and rental value of dwellings, leaves $11.85 per 
acre. The average cost is stated as 624c. per bushel, and 
the average vaiue on Jan. 1 a fraction below 74 cents. 
Whether this average cost is exclusive of the value of the 
straw, etc., is aot made clear, as the average yield on the 
area represented is not stated. The department of agri- 
culture estimate of the Michigan wheat crop in 1886 is 16 
bushels per acre for the state; applying this average to the 
$11.85 would give 74c. per bushel as the net cost, which 
almost exactly corresponds with the reported average 
value on Jan. 1. The report says: ‘‘If the expenditure 
for wages, fertilizers, seed, interest, insurance, taxes and 
repairs, less rental value of dwellings, be considered capi- 
tal invested in the crop, the net profit on the investmentis 
16 per cent” for the state. But it seems evident that these 
conclusions are arrived at from data which does not fully 
represent the average for the state as to yield. 


BULKING GRAIN. 


The special committee of the Merchants’ Exchange, ap- 
pointed to confer with the grain dealers and elevator au- 
thorities on the question of bulking grain, met last week 
and held along conference. The grain committee and 
representatives of the elevators were also present and the 
subject was thoroughly canvassed. The discussion was very 
animated, and appears to have been entered into with a 
will by the members of the special committee especially, 
as it was composed mainly of strong advocates of bulking 
the grain. The only action taken was the passage of a 
resolution declaring it the sense of the meeting that No. 1 
hard Duluth wheat should be bulked, and asking the ele- 
vator authorities to bulk it. The committee voted unani- 
mously in favor of the resolution, but the elevator repre- 
sentatives, claiming to act for others who might think 
otherwise, did not vote. 

The discussion was so earnest that it was continued 
after the meeting adjourned. The advocates of bulking 
maintained that they were certain to carry their point this 
year, and some of them went so far as to say that if the 
present elevating company would not yield to the pressure 
there would be a new one formed that would. It was 
also argued that the company could not afford to reject 
this request. It was so generally joined in by the grain 
interests, and the elevator men were so divided against 
themselves, that the company would certainly go to pieces 
if bulking was not adopted. Car grain, it was said, was 
already being bulked in more than one elevator. 

The request will be considered by the elevator authori- 
ties. 

The grain dealers who are not owners of elevator prop- 
erty are watching the stir in the line of added storage ca- 
pacity and are beginning to cipher out a possible rupture 
of the elevating association, which would, of course, in- 
sure a reduction in rates. The Frontier, Lake Shore, In- 
ternational, and Coatsworth elevators will all be out of the 
company at the opening of navigation, no doubt, and if 
changes are made in the other houses there will have to be 
a readjustment of shares at any rate, so with a disturbing 
element within their ranks, and a larger one outside, the 
rate question will be carefully watched by the grain men. 

That there is going to be a scramble to get hold of an 
increased share of the lake business appears to be certain. 
Everywhere the belief seems to be that the season is to 
open with a boom, and he who is not prepared to strike it 
will get left. Captain A. A. Swan, who has been in Chi- 
cago surveying craft on the Illinois Canal for the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, has returned. He reports an 


activity there that amounts to something of a craze. Ey- 
erybody is eager for the season to open. 

The Merchants’ Exchange committees on grain and grain 
inspectiun were in joint session this week, talking over the 
appointments to the office of chief inspector and weigh- 
master, which was not made at the trustee meeting last 
week. There is no dissatisfaction with the present ap- 
pointees, but some changes in the offices themselves are 
proposed. As both are paid by fees, they are neither an 
expense nor a revenue to the Exchange, and the weighmas- 
ter is hardly more a Merchants’ Exchange official than 
that his appointment is a statement of an entire confidence 
inhim. There has been an effort to make the weighing 
an official matter. If this ‘‘official’” idea is adopted the 
weighmaster will have to weigh the grain out of the ele- 
vators as well as in, and probably become responsible for 
his work, just as the inspector now is for his grading. 
Since the disclosures of questionable practices in one of 
the elevators, there has been an additional demand made 
for official weighing, and some of the new elevators have 
already adopted it. 

The transactions of the committees, being only advis- 
ory to the trustees, were not made public, but it was 
learned that the present officers, Mr. Junius S. Smith, 
weighmaster, and Mr. Conway W. Ball, chief inspector, 
were recommended to reappointment. An objection 
raised to the amount of the latter’s profits, about $4,000 a 
year, was overruled, and the recommendation was that he 
be reappointed on the former basis.—Buffalo Express. 


DONNELLY’S GRAIN RATES. 


The bill introduced in the state legislature by Mr. Don- 
nelly to regulate what rate the railroads of the state shall 
charge for the transportation of grain does not, says the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, meet with the approbation of the 
local officials in the least. They are all opposed to it, and 
say the schedule of rates proposed by the bill are ruinous- 
ly low—so much so, in fact, thatif they were forced upon 
the companies they would be compelled to go out of the 
transportation business entirely. The following compari- 
son with the rates now in effect upon the several state 
roads will show what a marked reduction will be made 
should the bill pass as it now reads: 

Rates proposed by the pending bill: One hundred and 
seventy-five miles, 7 cents per 100; 200, 9; 250, 11; 300, 13; 
350, 15; 400, 17. 

Manitoba Rates—Morris (157 miles), 151g cents; Camp 
bell (200), 174; Felton (250), 20; Crookston (800), 21; 
Stephen (850), 22; St. Vincent (400), 23. 

Northern Pacific Rates—Villard (160), 14; Staples’ Mills 
(168), 144; New York Mills (198), 16; Hillsdale (248), 191; 
Moorhead (275), 20. 

Milwaukee & St. Paul—Montevideo (144), 14; Odessa 
(183), 174; Big Stone (190), 173; Kinbrae (234), 19; Airlie 
(289), 20. 

Omaha—Heron Lake (160), 14; Worthington (178), 15; 
Luverne (211), 18; Beaver Creek (219), 18. 

The rates quoted above are all from the points men- 
tioned to St. Paul and Minneapolis. : 

The maximum rate on the St. Paul & Duluth for either 
grain or flouris 12 cents per 100 pounds, St. Paul to 
Mouse Lake. The rate, St Paul to Duluth, upon through 
shipments is 7} cents. During last summer this rate was 
aslow as 24 cents. This was occasioned by the compe- 
tition of the all-rail routes. The average rate was 5 cents 
per 100 pounds. On the Minnesota & Northwestern the 
maximum grain rate is 13 cents per 100 pounds from Ta- 
opi to St. Paul, a distance of 106 miles. The rate from 
Lyle to St. Paul, however, a distance of 109 miles, is but 
12 cents. 

The following table will show a comparison between 
the rates proposed by the Donnelly Bill and those enforced 
by the railroad commissioners of other states: 


Don- 

Dis- nelly’s - Ne- Mis- Hli- Kan- 
tance. Figures. braska. souri. nois. Iowa. sas 
Wee poccacr uf 16 15 1314 19 16 
200 cceieinss sini 9 2014 19 15 22 18 
Pi Mem ACTASCE 11 22 20 16 22 19 
Gt eeooonene 13 38 21 1744 25 2016 
BO wales tare 15 46 22 18 25 22 
AOU ca regeeerais 17 50 23 19 25 24. 


The Nebraska rates are taken from the tariffs of the 
several roads operating in that state. The others were 
obtained from the state railroad commissioners direct. It 
will be noticed that the lowest rates quoted are those en- 
forced by the Illinois commission. The reason the rates 
in that state are so low for the long distances is that the 
state is not more than 200 miles wide, and that from the 
southern portion of it all grain is shipped east. A prom- 
inent official said yesterday: 

It is unreasonable to ask the railroads of Minnesota to 
make lower rates than other Western states for several 
reasons. The most important are that the cost of the 
transportation, owing to the extremely cold weather in 
winter, is much heavier than in states further east and 
south, and also because Minnesota, so far as the cultiva- 
tion of grain is concerned, is almost exclusively a wheat 
state. In Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and other Western 
states corn is more generally cultivated, and the tonnage 
from one acre of land sown with corn is much greater 
than from a similar piece of ground sown by wheat. I 
don’t think Mr. Donnelly’s bill will ever become a law as 
it now reads. 


Hancock & Co., of Oakland, Iowa, have treated their 
engine and boiler room to a general overhauling, and -re- 
placed the old with new pipes, valves, ete. All of which 
were purchased from Geo. L. Jarrett, Des Moines, Iowa. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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Railroad Discrimination—Rebates. 


A contract by a railway company with a single shipper, 
whereby he is allowed, upon shipment of his goods at the 
regular tariff rates, to receive back a special rebate ex- 
tended to no other shipper, or to not more than one other 
shipper, was held by the Supreme Court of Illinois to be 
unlawfu! and void, as being contrary to the Illinois act 
of 1873, against unjust discrimination.—/ndianapolis, De- 
catur & Springfield Railroad Co. vs. Erwin. 


Mortgaged Grain. 


Grain handlers will be interested in a recent decision by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas concerning uncertainty of 
description in the case of grain covered by chattel mort- 
gage. In the case of Clark against Voorhes it was held 
that where a chattel mortgage was given upon a certain 
number of bushels of grain out of a larger quantity 
which was not uniform in quality and value, the whole of 
which remained in the possession of the mortgager until 
it was attached by his creditors, and where the description 
in the mortgage as well as the mortgage itself gave no 
clew by which the part intended to be mortgaged could be 
distinguished by third parties from the remainder, the 
mortgage should be held void for uncertainty. 


Common Carrier—Bill of Lading. a 


All stipulations made in this country, of whatever form, 
designed to secure, directly or indirectly, the exemption 
of a common carrier from the consequences of his own 
negligence, whether the carrier is a domestic or a foreign 
ship, are equally illegal and void under the Federal law. 

Where a number of cattle were shipped on the British 
steamship Brantford City for transportation to England, 
under a bill of lading which excepted liability for loss 
arising from the negligence of the carrier, and while on 
the high seas, the greater part of the cattle died through 
the carrier’s negligence, it was held, on suit brought in 
this country against the vessel, that the law which gov- 
erned the case was the law of the Federal courts of this 
country. And that as those courts do not permit a carrier 
to exempt himself from the consequences of his own 
negligence the steamship was liable for the loss.—U. S. 
District Vourt, Southern District of New York, Dec. 21, 
1886. 


The Minnesota Elevator Law. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has handed down a 
decision in the case of the state against the Chicago, M 1- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, an action to recover a 
penalty from the defendant appellant for refusal to permit 
one Barry to construct and operate on its land at Bloom- 
ing Prairie a warehouse. According to the provisions of 
Chapter 188, laws of 1885, the law provides that every 
railroad company doing business in the state should, upon 
application, permit any person, company or corporation, 
for an annual rental of $1, to construct, maintaia and op- 
erate any elevator or warehouse at any of its way stations, 
to be used for the purpose of receiving, storing and hand- 
ling grain, and such permissions shall be granted without 
regard to the capacity of such elevator or warehouse, and 
without discrimination as to persons. The court below 
overruled a demurrer to the complaint, and defendant ap- 
pealed. The Superior Court overrules the lower court, 
and holds the law in question to be unconstitutional. 


Discriminating Charges. 

A case was passed upon Feb. 11 by the Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, which will have an important 
bearing in that state. It relates to discrimination of the 
long and short haul and takes steps to prevent any further 
action of the kind. The case is that of-the state of Iowa 
against the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway. It 
was instituted on a complaint made by Gov. Larrabee as 
to the discrimination on rates for hauling coal. The state 
paid for hauling coal from Cleveland, Lucas county, to 
Glenwood, for the use of the Asylum for Feeble-Minded, 
$1.80 a ton; from the same place to Council Bluffs, twenty 
miles further, for the use of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, the rate was $1.25 a ton. The view of the gov- 
ernor was that since the rate to Council Bluffs was volun- 
tary it was a reasonable charge, and being higher for a 
shorter distance was exorbitant. | The railway company 
contended that the rate made at Council Bluffs was very 
low and gave them but little excess in cost, because the 
active competition compelled them to cut rates. They 
said at Glenwood they had to return empty cars and from 
Council Bluffs they did not. The governor in reply to 
that statement of the railway wrote to the board, stating 
that the rate to Council Bluffs was higher than their aver- 
age rate and more than other roads charged, and said that 
coal ought to be carried cheaper than any other product. 
The commission discussed the matter fully and closed 
their findings with these words: ‘‘The rule now being as 
to interstate commerce that the charge should not be 
greater for a shorter than a longer distance, to allow a 
different rule for local freight would throw all the in- 
equalities of which so much complaint has been made up- 
on domestic commerce, to which we cannot consent. The 
commissioners are satisfied that the section will be en- 


grafted into the state legislation, and that the question 
may as well be met now as any time. With this view, 
while possibly they entertain some doubts as to its effeet 
on the general shipping interests, the commissioners would 
advise the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany to revise its tariff to comply with the provisions of 
the interstate commerce law.” 


HOW IT WILL OPERATE. 


Gambling onthe quotations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade through the bucket-shops has cut into the business 
of the regular grain exchanges from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts. The enactment of state laws for the sup- 
pression of bucket-shops and the rigid enforcement of the 
same is the best plan that can be suggested for the re- 
covery of the business that has been diverted into illegiti- 
mate channels. Daily Business has proposed a bill which 
reaches into the bowels of the question, and its, enactment 
by state legislatures will inevitably be followed by im- 
proved general business. Through the personal endeavors 
of a Kansas City commission merchant the Riddle bill has 
been introduced in the Missouri legislature, and there is a 
fair prospect of its passage. Similar efforts on the part 
of commission merchants in this and other states would 
be attended by like results. 

The following analysis of the proposed bill for the sup- 
pression of bucket-shops and bucket-shopping, as printed 
in Daily Business on Thursday, Jan. 20, 1887, will make 
the scope of the measure comparatively clear tothe lay 
reader: 

Section 1 makes it a penalty for any person, copartner- 
ship or corporation to keep and maintain a place of any 
kind, or under any name, where the practice of bucket- 
shopping is carried on or permitted, or where grain, 
stocks, etc., are pretended to be dealt in, without any 
bona fide intention of receiving or delivering property. It 
also provides that any person who shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section a second time may be imprisoned in 
the county jail for six months, in addition to the penalty 
of $500 for such offense. 

Section 2 declares all contracts, or pretended contracts, 
in violation of the provisions of Section 1, to be not only 
gambling, but criminal contracts, and imposes a penalty 
of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000 for the viola- 
tion of this provision. 

Section 3 provides that it shall not be necessary, in 
order to commit the offense prohibited in Section 2, that 
the buyer and seller shall mutually agree to do any of the 
acts prohibited in Sections 1 and 2, but that the offense 
shall be complete by any person offering or pretending to 
do any of the acts prohibited by those sections, or by any 
persons who shall communicate, receive, exhibit or dis- 
play in any manner any offer or intention to do any of the 
prohibited acts, and for such offer or pretense the person 
so offending shall forfeit to the common school fund the 
sum of $500, to be recovered ina single action. 

Section 4 is the broadest and most comprehensive of 
any of the sections of the proposed measure. It requires 
that every person acting in the capacity of a commission 
merchant or broker shall upon demand furnish to his 
principal or customer a written statement containing the 
names of the parties from whom, as such commission 
merchant, he has bought or to whom sold any grain, pro- 
visions or stocks, etce., for account of his customer, the 
time when, the place where, and the prices at which he 
as such commission merchant has bought or suld, and the 
refusal of any commission merchant or broker to furnish 
such information to his customer shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the fact that the dealings of the commission 
merchant were not conducted in a legitimate manner upon 
open market. This would preclude the business of 
shuffling between the avowed bucket-shop keeper and the 
quasi-commission merchant or broker. The logic of this 
section is that no comniission merchant who had failed to 
execute any order received by him as such could furnish 
the information required of him as such commission 
merchant upon the demand of his customer, and hence 
would have violated, necessarily, the provisions of some 
oneof the first three sections of this bill. It would not 
only be hazardous but ruinous for any legitimate commis- 
sion merchant to collude with any bucket-shop proprietor 
to further the bucket-shop business, because they would 
both be compelled to show in writing all about the trans- 
actions or confess that they had been guilty of the 
offenses prohibited in the first three sections of this bill. 

Section 5 makes the owners of any buildings in which 
any bucket-shopping is carried on liable for the penalties 
adjudged against the persons -guilty of the prohibited 
offenses. It also defines the intention of the act to be to 
punish and prohibit the business of bucket-shopping not 
only by those who ostensibly carry it on, but by commis- 
sion merchants and brokers who, under the guise of 
legitimate trading, carry on really the bucket-shop prac- 
tice. This section further requires the judges of the 
circuit courts of this state at every term to require the 
grand jury to give special attention to offenses committed 
under this act. 

The operations of the principles of this bill (which 
cuts both ways) would make it almost impracticable for 
any delinquent speculator to ever maintain successfully a 
plea of gambling in a suit brought by a commission 
merchant against his customer to recover for losses, be- 
cause the measure requires that there shall be a record of 
every incident of the transaction from the beginning to 
the close, and that all the acts and relations of all the 
parties shall be within the domain of legitimacy, and that 
nothing can be done by commission merchants which the 
courts do not and have not always sanctioned as necessary 
acts founded upon commercial convenience—Chicago 
Daily Business, 
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E EXCHANGES, < 


Memberships on the New York Produce Exchange 
have been quoted at about $2,450. 


Both the Chicago Board of Trade and its small but ne 
orous young neighbor have prohibited all privilege trad- 
ing. 

Sales of wheat on the ‘‘call” in the San Francisco Prod- 
uce Exchange amounted to 90,822,000 bushels the past 
seven months. 


The Chicago Open Board of Trade will, it seems proba- 
ble, abolish all grain trading and transform the Board into 
a stock exchange. 


Des Moines, Iowa, will erect a Chamber of Commerce, 
which will serve as the headquarters uf her grain, stock, 
and kindred interests. 


The Chicago Open Board will sell 120 additional mem- 
bership tickets at $200 each, which will about pay off all 
the present indebtedness. 


One of the strongest blows the Chicago Board of Trade 
ever received was the abolition of the uniform commission 
rule. And now aregular rate of commission charges is 
almost assured for the future. 


The Chamber of Commerce Company and the Chicago 
Board of Trade will doubtless compromise their differ- 
ences, growing out of the lease of the old Board of Trade 
building, by the payment to the Chamber of Commerce 
of $75,000 cash, and the surrender of 1,050 shares of 
stock. 


At Montreal, on the 7th inst., a meeting was held of 
French gentlemen interested in establishing a French 
Board of Trade, a constitution was adopted, and it was 
decided to call the association the Chamber of Commerce 
of the District of Montreal, and to fit up a reading room 
and exchange for the members. Le Monitewr du Com- 
merce was made the official newspaper organ of the Cham- 
ber. Resolutions demanding that canal tolls on grain be 
reduced to two and one-half cents per ton and demanding 
the deepening of the channel and the widening of the 
canals were adopted. 


Owen Fargusson was elected President of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, with R. W. Baker as Secretary, and F. 
W. Paine as Treasurer. President Fargusson appointed 
the following standing committees: Finance, F. 8. Dag- 
gett, A. D. Thomson, E. A. Gilbert; transportation, A. 
D. Thomson, George Spencer, George H., Dodge; harbor, 
W. T. Hooker, B. R. Clarkson, John McLeod; elevators, 
Geo:ge Spencer, A. D. Thomson, W. T. Hooker; tele- 
graph and signal service, George H. Dodge, George Spen- 
cer, John McLeod; judiciary, O. C. Hartman, W. W. 


Davis, F. 8. Daggett; rooms, supplies, and printing, E. | 


A. Gilbert. W. W. Davis, O. C. Hartman. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
taken a firm stand upon the enforcement of the rules. 
One rule fixes the hour for closing the day’s business at 
2:80 o'clock. At that hour the bell rings and business in 
the market closes, It has been the habit of a large number 
of members to spend ten or fifteen minutes after the bell 
rings in getting in a few extra trades. The officers have 
for years gone into the pits and dispersed the knots of 
speculators who did not know when to quit. In the Open 
Board the officer uses a huge gong to drive the traders out. 
The directors issued orders to Officer Harris to report the 
names of offenders, and one day recently eight of them 
were served with notices to stop. 


The Board of Managers of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, on Feb. 14, followed the example of the Govern- 
ing Committee of the Stock Exchange by declaring the 
put and call business illegitimate. It has recently assumed 
large proportions in the grain trade, and there was no ex- 
press rule against it. The floor rule adopted declares that 
any broker buying or selling privileges knownas puts and 
calls, or who shall, under the rules of the Exchange, re- 
ceive or margin such contracts, shall be deemed guilty of 
misconduct and disciplined. The put and call brokers 
are loath to give up their profitable trade, and they intend 
to rent a room somewhere near the Exchange, and to con- 
tinue their dealings. Most of the puts and calls on stocks 
are done on the New street curb-stone. 


A dispatch from Detroit says: “The public was 
startled yesterday to learn that in the opinion of many 
members of the Detroit Board of Trade the death-knell 
of the organization has been sounded. It is authoritative- 
ly stated that at present a number of the members who 
are not making expenses are eking out a living by making 
their fellow-members contribute to their support. Last 
year some of the members of the Detroit Board con- 
cluded that many interior buyers were sending their grain 
to Toledo on account of the Jower charges for handling 
there. Toledo charged one-half cent commissions and 
one-half cent elevator charges, each item being just half 
the Detroit charges. The Detroit men went to the rail- 
roads to get a reduction in the cost at the elevators. The 
railroads agreed to meet the Board half way, and as a re- 
sult both charges were put down to the Toledo scale—that 
is, the Detroit members would have to do twice the busi- 
ness to make the same amount of money as before. Asa 
matter of fact, the wheat trade during the last six months 
has scarcely exceeded that of the corresponding period of 
1885 by 10 per cent. There are no profits in the business.” 
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A recent report from Buenos Ayres, Argentine Repub- 
lic, states that the harvest of crops will be the largest ever 
reaped in the River Platte region. 


The steamer Iron not long ago brought 5,100 tons of 
grain from Bombay to Liverpool, and this is said to be 
the largest cargo of wheat ever carried by a single vessel. 


The United Kingdom imported last year only 118,674,- 
000 bushels of wheat, against 155,432,000 bushels in 1885, 
and against an average of 135,322,000 bushels for the 
past year. 


The French government has made large purchases of 
Russian oats for the use of tae French cavalry, and has 
chartered a number of steamers to convey them from the 
Baltic ports to France. 


The average price of wheat in England during 1886 
was the lowest on record, being 94% cents per bushel, 
against 992 cents in 1885. The highest price paid between 


1866 and 1886 was $1.953. 


An English agricultural correspondent writes that the 
foggy, bad weather has very materially interfered with 
the sowing of new crops. .The winter wheat has not been 
hurt, as it has been covered with snow. 


The French Minister of Agriculture reports the wheat 
crop of his country last year as equal to about 311,700,- 
000 bushels, being an excess of some 25,000,000 bushels 
over private estimates heretofore accepted as probably 
very near the truth. 


The tax levied on Russian sacks in Germany is so op- 
pressive to Russian merchants and others that they have 
petitioned the government for its removal, with prospects 
of success. It is stated, in spite of this movement, that 
grain is now mostly shipped to Prussia in bulk. 


Some of the British authorities are showing a tendency 
to consider favorably a plan to tax imported breadstuffs. 
They claim that unless the British farmer and miller have 
some protection the day will come when the business will 
be completely swamped by foreign competition. 


A change is contemplated in the Austro-Hungarian 
warehouse regulations, the design being to give a legal 
basis to usages which have developed in the course of the 
warehouse business. The Chamber of Commerce enact- 
ments will be incorporated with the existing usages of 
warehouses, 


Owing to the short corn crop in the northeastern part of 
Mexico, grain will have to be imported from the United 
States. Not long ago that section of the country was 
shipping corn over the National Railway into Texas. 
Corn is now being sent over the National to Yucatan, via 
the Vera Cruz Railway. , : 


The Australian wheat crop is reported as now safely 
harvested, yielding about 12 bushels per acre, and giving 
a total crop of about 12,000,000 bushels. Of this amount 
about 5,000,000 bushels will be available for export, or 
about three-fourths of a million bushels more than the 
surplus of the previous crop. 


The Mark-Lane Express calls attention to the probably 
early supplies of wheat shipped and to be shipped from 
Australia, Argentine Republic and Chili to Europe. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker, statistician, the average for eight 
years from Australia was 7,518,208 bushels, and from 
Chili 2,150,695 bushels. That from the Argentine Repub- 
lic was of small account. 


Australian mail advices to Dec. 22 are that New South 
Wales, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, Fiki 
and New Caledonia will require 750,000 bushels of wheat 
to supply home wants. The other colonies, Victoria, 
South Australia and New Zealand will have a.surplus for 
export of 13,000,000 bushels, showing a net surplus for 
export of 7,250,000 bushels. 


By order of the Russian minister of domain, Mr. 
Skworzow, an agricultural authority, has prepared a 
treatise dealing with the diminution of the Russian wheat 
export to Germany. He recommends either an increase 
of tariffs on the Russian Southwest road or lowered rates 
on the roads leading to Konigsberg in Prussia. He advo- 
cates also changes in regard to carrying grain in bulk. 


Cheap wheat from America and India is rapidly cut- 
ting down the wheat fields of England and Scotland. 
Since 1881 the acreage of wheat in England has fallen 183 
per cent., while the decrease in Scotland is 25 per cent. 
The acreage of barley in England has been reduced 8} per 
cent., but there has been a slight increase in the acreage 
of oats. In five years there has been a loss of 721,000 
acres in the area devoted to wheat and barley. 


The winter has been very severe in England. A great 
many thousand acres were not sown last fall owing to the 
early frosts, and 20 per cent. of the fields in the lower 
counties were covered with ice. The correspondent of 
the Daily News reports from Odessa that a ‘“‘heavy, black, 
blighting’” frost has covered the south of Russia where 
the fields have been bare of snow all winter. Other ad- 
vices confirm this. In the central part of Russia heavy 
snows are reported. The oflicial report of the wheat crop 


of Hungary is a surprise. The average production for 
ten years has been a trifle over 90,000,000 bushels. <A 
crop below the average was estimated last summer, but 
the official figures are 103,200,000 bushels agains 113, 120,- 
000 bushels in 1885 and 114,444,000 bushels in 1884. 


In 1885 Russia shipped to the United Kingdom 14 per 
cent. of its total wheat purchases, and India 14 per cent.; 
but in 1886 India shipped to the United Kingdom 164 per 
cent. and Russia 54 per cent. A few years ago India was 
not of sufficient importance even to be entered among the 
wheat-exporting nations, but now India is surpassed only 
by the United States. India also ranks largely ahead of 
all other nations but this as a shipper of cotton and of 
corn, and she leads all the outlying nations except Austra- 
lia as a shipper of wool. 


The importations of wheat from India have fallen off 10,- 
000,000 bushels during the past nine months. The Austral- 
ian wheat crop of last year is estimated to have been but 22,- 
000,000 bushels, against 37,000,000 bushels the year be- 
fore. The exports of wheat from St. Petersburg and 


| Odessa, for the year 1886, were but 22,900,000 bushels, 


while for the preceding year the total exports were 43,- 
000,000 bushels. From these figures it is safe to conclude 
that the entire surplus of American wheat will be needed 
in Europe before the coming of another crop. 


The last issue of the London Miller says: ‘Another step 
has been taken in this matter by the London Flour Millers’ 
Association, which has undertaken to try and settle this 
question on a plain and intelligible basis. The point at 
issue is simple enough. In the port of London there 
obtains a custom that grain in bulk shall be unloaded and 
weighed out at the expense ofthe consignee, whereas in 
the case of grain in sacks, or of flour, the costs of delivery 
fall upon the shipper. In almost every other port of the 
United Kingdom the same rule holds good, and usually 
applies, be it noted, to grain bulk cargoes as well. In 
November last the London Flour Millers’ Association met 
and passed a resolution, which was afterwards embodied 
in a circular; and the signatories of this circular (who 
were numerous) pledged themselves to insist that in all 
bills of lading dated from the first of January, 1887, there 
should be inserted the words, ‘Working out and weigh- 
ing charges to be paid by the ship.’ This step aroused 
a considerable amount of hostility on the part of the ship- 
ping interest, and the Association thought it well that a 
second meeting of the Association should be held to re- 
affirm and make clear the position which had been assumed. 
A special meeting accordingly took place on the 29th 
December last, when the resolution of November was 
confirmed with a slight verbal amendment, due notice of 
which the Secretary was requested to send to all factors 
on the London Corn Exchange, and to all brokers and 
sellers of grain c. f. and i. in London.” 


FREE WATERWAYS. 


The report of the board of engineers upon the relation 
to commerce of the two important waterways known as 
the Portage Lake and River Improvement Company 
Canal and the Lake Superior Ship Canal, Railway, and 
Tron Company Canal was sent to the House of Represent- 
atives on Jan. 25, by the Secretary, of War. The exam- 
ination was required by the last river and harbor Dill. 
Items for the improvement and acquisition by the govern- 
ment of this canal, as well as the Sturgeon Bay Canal,, 
were included in that bill, but were stricken out in con- 
ference and examinations ordered by way of compromise. 
The board recommends: 

1. That the offer of the companies be accepted to trans- 
fer all right and title to the canal, the works of improve- 
ment on Portage River, the harbor works upon Lake Su- 
perior and Keweenaw Bay, with all lands and franchises 
connected therewith, free from all incumbrances, and in- 
volving no other payments for bonds or otherwise whatso- 
ever for the gross sum of $350,000. 

2. That the route be made a free waterway of the Uni- 
ted States subject to no tolls or assessments whatever. In 
the opinion of the board the price asked is reasonable 
and the companies are willing to yield to the popular de- 
mand for a free waterway as soon as they are protected 
from actual loss themselves. 

The board calls attention to existing obstructions in the 
route and submits estimates for a navigable depth of six- 
teen feet with a minimum width of seventy-five feet; also, 
estimates for enlarged and safe entrances from Keweenaw 
Bay and from the lake. 

The estimates are as follows: For extinguishing pri- 
vate titles, $350,000; for opening the route, $225,000; for 
entrance from Lake Superior, $850,000; for entrance from 
Keweenaw Bay, $220,000—agegregate $1,645,000. When 
the needs of commerce require a depth of twenty-five 
feet an additional expenditure of $730,000 will be re- 
quired. 

A similar report from the engineer board upon the 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal, connecting 
the waters of Green Bay with Lake Michigan, was also 
submitted to the house. In this report the chief of en- 
gineers says: Asa result of a most careful and impartial 
examination of all the matters relating to the subject the 
board concludes: If the barrier between Green Bay and 
Lake Michigan were now in its natural condition, the 
construction of a canal between them on or near the line 
of the existing canal would be a proper work to be done 
by the United States, but the United States should not be 
made responsible for an insufficient canal incumbered 
with a heavy lien; results due to an inefficient agency not 
contemplated by the original act of Congress. 

That the grant of land to the state of Wisconsin was 


- 


sufficient to have built the canal, and should the United 
States assume control no payment will be due for its con- 
struction and maintenance. 

3. That owing to its inadequate depth the existing canal 
has only restricted importance. 

4, That the canal is not a harbor of refuge in any prop- 
er sense. 

5. That Sturgeon Bay is the true harbor of refuge, and 
to make it available it should be improved. 

6. That the conversion of the bay into a harbor of ref- 
uge, accessible through the Sturgeon Bay Canal, may be 
regarded as a public necessity. 

7. Whether the government assumes control of the 
canal or not, the tolls should not exceed actual cost of op- 
eration and maintenance. 


OUR WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


Report of the National Department of Agriculture, ex- 
hibits the acreage and production of wheat in the differ- 
ent states in the past two years: 


1886, 

States Acreage. Yield, Bu. 
ODIGE esis serchincls arses s cree sass 3,686,468 40,362,000 
MLCHIg aN teehee natesia cae ates tstecisiorsseikte 1,662,721 26,572,000 
IEEE p cero conadhnendcouabne caontce 2,721,526 40,255,000 
WET OLS are apararstet = sthwieyac cieltatatetersiere tare 2,015,400 27,262,000 
IMINE CCU g oe Gane on Sab bas AOC ae ceon 1,662,721 21,986,000 
ICRP Gcchpede meen Dog CHAt MOD tmenE 1,272,300 14,556,000 
ISGINTO ee op nadcacbomtos son Agee odcEe 1,111,728 12,405,000 
PUBHMESBE Oia stare crecerarscemlaeah vee) ep aictees are 1,119,400 8,024,000 
INI AO See. Seon gino c coasea are ognoNe 680,493 11,093,000 
INOCICHE CN Gr bobo Gard ondoceelaconae tne 4,52 2,260,000 
Pennsylvania 5 18,255,000. 
Delaware........ 1,177,000 
Maryland...... 7,194,000 
NOS NE Ge oon cptip oop eGo rend conse on 5,581,000 


North Carolina 3,209,000 


South Carolina 936,000 
(eonodaeenn patito seals sate sibel ace 1,690,000 
INS NEIL Shogo. g0ee OUI UG Cea COU ED 222,704 1,529,000 
MES SIS BID Pieters iacselcteteret-lefeiel=) <i sxaletocss 43,062 173,000 
HUES BIS St ae hoe maa mime a Aeso SU MELO OE DMCTTS 509, 104. 5,383,000 
ATE ANSAG ew aa lo.etteirciiars aye ss siatue sss 231,357 1,815,000 
AGRE WARS UE hood duon oademdondone Gen 287,788 3,061,000 
@alitonmiaimaat ten cM ere cite since cs 3,104,640 36,165,000 
OideORO 1 pore con Dod oomaocbaonyhonAnEaT 884,640 11,133,000 
WA bere WI ate Maca setts stereos 24,532,386 302,376,000 
VETO CSO UA errr eters cristata siemens teeta atest 3,067,851 42,856,000 
AVIS COMISITn cat cca tperetentstcreserainisiares «/e¥el oPalnia's 1,281,018 14,725,000 
2,657,105 32,455,000 


17,449,000 
30,704,000 


122,152 2,419,000 
445,490 7,560,000 
5,570 72,000 
65,489 ° 1,030,000 
88,896 1,599,000 
80,566 921,000 
DUA etcinan loogatanosennanobetornse 101,704 1,541,000 
Hai VAOT Bin Aon nomen QP EEO OnNO BOOS 22,010 279,000 
IWS OUTS Fe c6is ayatee esis Bratereisis srereieless steve * 3,339 63,000 
EMSS 9h an monn AO OGe nooo DOR noddue rocae 41,537 600,000 
Newsbamipshiress 5:2: 2-t0 «tesa lace ect ele 11,154 169,000 
NDA Mh iwdnco. olen oboe Paaanee CORAD 21,567 410,000 
Massa chuee tusinn ro sey ts ee scitt-iieraics 1,080 17,000 
COONS Gann tpp doo cSEmOBbOnaueae 2,193 36,000 
PLUS AOA bers petratetrdawee sere sit s.a 12,278,798 154,842,000 
Oba «Jost see ss oaaeis es Jess ss os OBO 184 9 457,218; 000 
1885. 
(Otic cine Bola k Gomtind coho USACE Gan 2,015,952 20,593,000 
Michigan wane j: so eleroe cnet etre a aes 1,623,929 31,261,000 
lino bhech ompoc.gecopoanetconGdkoponeoned 2,518,455 26,659,000 
MTT ONS ire aterattere Setetetonstcters tsb tercinia)checsteriarete 1,255,905 10,683,000 
(Miss Ouirites esac ecteemtnchtinte a oases © 1,517,598 11,275,000 
RATSAS She ke ore atcnctoisterteves elem be aia steve = 1,060,250 11,197,000 
Kienbuckeypesvscetevesocieerstaeer-iste sureties 1,055,760 3,759,000 
UNGER het aacindo ceacane os pAb Dace 1,175,882 3,821,000 
New. Work cs. remains oteiies: Saris 687,367 10,565,000 
ING Wir JOU SOY aarriae oeinteyshepetarene sales atake ares 143,097 1,395,000 
IRGnns yy ani aerate aia ceccite <cistseres 1,880,294 13,325,000 
Welawaret i: vgn hee. oct es 89,103 957,000 
eMarylam Gara essby testes, < ante tow oovsl arm he 580,482 5,534,000 
(VAN OUM Taga ere cre vie este tepie sein shote eins sia sake 661,140 2,833,000 
NortheCarolina cy. ic seca aecllasie/cavetes 682,878 2,790,000 
SOUSHNCALONIN Gere crestor states oars atcte 220,030 1,170,000 
Gre onpraer erste ater eitoin 453,375 2,817,000 
Alabama 239,467 1,307,000 
IMIS REBEL len steroveraecectettete lence cielo sirie (ale 38,448 190,000 
MG Aeon emery eer ee olatetaun ee Sera ieie 545,468 6,117,000 
TAI RE SEIS orin ori nacopcoboe fat Mapa gianc 240,697 1,565,000 
GEG Mahal Candie sneer Baa DeBoer Ss 286,961 1,493,000 
@alifiornlann scnsecme oh festsieesicits ¢ acre 2,822,400 26,592,000 
Oper On Myers aie erteenies forntctop ouietaistelte 876,102 13,916,000 
VV LOULOR WiC BUits sregs: crernreiceels ain cisis ce 22,146,350 211,814,000 
Minnesotans cts craicveds acep-issiitie en aoe 3,084, 27: 34,285,000 
WWISCOMBLN Mean, eta nancies erase inom eyeioars ss 1,362,785 15,665,000 
TOWARS a <iorciets stele eta cyatarciatesard ava ahons ay 7adste 2,683,944 30,332,000 
ISGIo) CaS lesion SEGRE rea Lge ge oan OOO 1,755,252 19,828,000 
IBY Tider Waly on neers Gan AeA ROanaEae 2,187,084 27,913,000 
COlOradOnenacste: secret ecinm creme 120,943 2,395,000 
AV BIN SUOMI rer petncetas alerts a cleataty) cheer 424,276 7,412,000 
INGV ACE ae Jectemere ei stsratensiteatne atsharaltes 5,570 103,000 
Edaboye san niehieua vet seas avenge sais 62,370 1,154,000 
A Rov 7 Ut Nat: ee eegle or EEN Nc ACC STORE Te 83,864 1,715,000 
New Mexico.. 73,242 1,023,000 
Wika yacarectec 2 --- 96,861 1,926,000 
UNIUAD TS Coc Oe NEE aM OEP OA DOP ODE TGOo 21,57 303,000 
Via OUT Ge MicGmcnei a, IO A eB rROD HOSS 3,180 66,000 
AVIV Weer eta cis tile's cient ie che aie eo sia a Sear 41,126 566,000 
New, eam pahiroldezctrsrdetes ve tinier tees 11,267 174,000 
WASHING) TN eR ae navies oO tain oer aee er 22,007 390,000 
Magsachuseptgmilecdtan clesisc crac 1,080 17,000 
CONME GE CUIE reinstate oheleigle 2 fe aireia se stain 2,193 31,000 
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Alress df omment. 


SPECULATION IN GRAIN, 


We would like to give our country brethren disposed to 
speculate in grain options a pointer: 1st. Don’t. 2d. If 
you must, then buy corn or oats—not options—at a low 
value and sell it at a full value. If you must speculate, 
do it legitimately and always have something to show for 
your money. But above all, keep out of that ‘‘open and 
shut game of heads I win and tails youlose”—the Chicago 
option market.—Peeria Commercial Report. 


THE UPPER AND THE NETHER MILLSTONE. 


The bucket-shop bill introduced by Senator Salisbury 
isin good shape to become a law. It has taken its place 
on the Legislative calendar and will come up in due 
course of time. A majority—over two-thirds—of the 
legislators at Jefferson City are friendly to the Salisbury 
bill, and will support it both by their influence and _ suf- 
frage. Representative Jones has also introduced a bill 
that means unfriendly legislation for the bucket shops. 
Between the Salisbury bill and the Jones bill these illegiti- 
mate grain gambling resorts will be ground to fine pow- 
der. The gentlemen who are prepared to take all bets as 
to the advance or decline of produce and stocks will be 
utterly extinguished by the provisions of these bills. 
Their dishonest, gambling occupation will be gone on the 
passage of the pending proposition.— Kansas City Star. 


A MASSACHUSETTS SHORT-HAUL LAW. 


It is timely to mention that the Massachusetts short-haul 
law works to the entire satisfaction of the people of-the 
state, while it is @nforced as thoroughly as any other stat- 
ute. No railroad corporation in this state is permitted to 
charge for the transportation of freight to any station on 
its road a greater sum than is at the time charged for the 
transportation of the like classand quantity of freight from 
the same original point of departure to a station ata 
ereater distance on its road in the same direction. The 
language is exact. It differs from the pending clause of 
the inter-state commerce bill in that the movement of mer- 
chandise brought under its provisions must be from the 
same original point of departure, and in the same direc- 
tion, in order to make a greater charge for a shorter haul 
illegal. This statute is generally admitted to be just, and 
it certainly has not put anend to the payment of divi- 
dends by the Massachusetts companies.—Zz. 


A WAIL FROM THE ROADS. 

To regulate commerce is to govern it. But to govern 
does not mean to enthrall. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a free man under republican institutions and a 
slave. The Reagan-Cullom bill, by courtesy called the 
Inter-State Commerce, might, with the utmost propriety, 
be called the anti-railroad bill, for it simply deals with 
this class of carriers. And it is questionable whether its 
provisions, while pretending to regulate railway property, 
do not in fact confiscate it. The bill practically takes 
away all independent action from the companies, and puts 
into the hands of five men the making of rates and the 
complete control of the properties, as it is claimed, for 
the public good. But the taking possession of private 
property for the public good is confiscation. Thus it is 
manifest that Congress has exceeded the power which the 
framers of the Constitution meant to confer, and in its ef- 
forts at regulation has virtually practiced confiscation. If 
the bill that has passed both branches of the National 
Legislature be not confiscation, its difference from it is 
slight and technical.— Railway Register. 


THE POOR WHEAT BULLS, 

The people who trade in wheat in the United States are 
very much troubled over the dilatory way in which the 
magnates of the great powers in Europe deal with the 
war question. The latter surely do not know the extent 
of discomfort and the vast amount of loss that have been 
incurred in waiting on their pleasure, or they would be 
more prompt to let a suffering world have full informa- 
tion in regard to what they propose todo. They cannot 
be aware that a whole army of speculators hangs in 
breathless suspense on the issue, not caring particularly 
for the rights or wrongs of the situation, or thinking 
much about the cries of the wounded or the shrieks of the 
widows and fatherless who would be made such by a war. 
Apparently these are minor points, about which the spec- 
ulative world has little concern. But it is vitally interest- 
ed in being informed at the earliest possible moment 
whether war is to be ‘‘voted up or voted down.” Cruel 
Boulanger, and still more cruel Bismarck, to keep the 
traders on the tenter hooks of expectation through all 
these weary months, and with no prospect of a solution 
of the grand problem for several weeks to come. The 
fact that both emphatically declare there will be no war 
does not relieve them of the fearful responsibility, for 
they are not believed. 

Wednesday the noble army of wheat-holders grew tired 
of waiting and joined in a grand rush to sell. They acted 
like a lot of sheep who stampede after a leader that 
breaks through a hole in the fence and make haste to get 
on the other side without stopping to see what is’ there. 
The change in the weather here may have had something 
to do with the movement occurring just whenit did, but 
no one can doubt that the grand motive was disgust at the 
delay on the other side of the Atlantic. The decline may 
not have been particularly in the interest of the men who 


grow the grain in this country, but they have few rights 
which the wheat-scalper feels bound to respect. It was, 
however, in the interest of the widow and the orphan on 
this side of the big water, and if it shall prove to have 
been based on a well-founded conviction of peace, the 
event wili be a still greater benefit to the poor people of 
the Old World, who would endure all the suffering due 
to war and reap none of the advantages that follow a vic- 
tory.—Chicago Tribune. 


REGULATING ELEVATORS, 


A correspondent of the Pioneer Press says the one thing 
necessary and indispensable is that every facility shall be 
provided by railroads to enable producers to load their 
grain in cars and ship it themselves to such places and 
people as they may select. The opportunity thus given 
for competition would soon regulate all abuses. Every 
yarmer who for lack of carsis forced to put his grain into 
a country elevator is taxed from three to five cents a 
bushel. Whether the farmer wants his grain cleaned or 
not, the elevator men say: ‘‘We can only give you a 
grade for your wheat cleaned.” and they charge one-half 
cent per bushel for the cleaning. Should the farmer wish 
to transfer his wheat to Duluth he is charged freight 
upon the dirt which he has paid one-half cent for cleaning 
out, and in many cases another one-half cent for cleaning 
at the terminal point. : 

Having once been forced to put his wheat in a country 
elevator there is no help for him. The company then has 
alien of about three cents per bushel upon it that shuts 
out other buyers. Special rates are made for handling 
and storing large lots of about 25 per cent. below the reg- 
ular charges, but the small farmer must pay full prices.— 
Minneapolis Market Record. 


A CANAL PROJECT. 


The favorable report submitted to the Chamber of Com- 
merce yesterday concerning the construction of a canal to 
connect the Mississippi River with the great unsalted sea, 
isa matter deserving the serious consideration of our law- 
makers. It is doubtful whether any scheme of greater 
public importance has ever been brought to the attention 
of our Northwestern people. Once it was supposed to be 
chimerical. Now it is demonstrated to be practical, and 
at a cost comparatively insignificant. It is not a scheme 
of local consequence exclusively, but it involves interests 
of national importance. When once the waters of the 
Mississippi and of Lake Superior are united there will be 
a great unbroken inland sea extending through the heart 
of this vast country, and circling on until New York and 
New Orleans can be brought in direct water communica- 
tion without the perils of an ocean voyage. The maxi- 
mum cost of the projected canal is estimated at $20,000,- 
000. When we remember that the saving in freight on 
the grain products of Minnesota and Wisconsin alone 
would pay the cost of construction within less than ten 
years, it does seem that there ought to be no hesitation on 
the part of these two states to take hold of it at once. But 
when it is furthermore demonstrated that the making of 
this canal will add more millions annually to the indus- 
trial products of the Northwest than the total cost of the 
canal, it does seem that there should be anxiety to hurry 
its completion. And in addition to all this, when once 
Congress understands the national importance of this en- 
terprise, the Federal Government will promptly contribute 
to its construction. In the meantime it will be necessary 


for the initial steps to be taken by the legislatures of the 


two states most directly interested in the matter. Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin must be the first to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. The gods help those who first help 
themselves.—S¢. Paul Globe. 


WHY NOT DO SOMETHING? 


There is a strong probability that a new commission 
rule will be adopted by the Board of Trade, and rates_re- 
established on something above a starvation basis. The 
old rule was good enough if it had been enforced, but in- 
stead of adhering rigidly to the regular schedule of com- 
missions many members sought to compete with bucket 
shops for the retention of business by shading commis- 
sions. Finally the rule was more honored in the breach 
than the observance, and for the protection of those who 
honestly sought to live up to the tenets of their obligations 
to the Board the penalty clause was repealed and every- 
body was placed on a par. For a year commissions 
have been pared to the bone and profits narrowed down to 
the little end of nothing, figuratively speaking. 

Competition among commission merchants and brokers 
for business have been carried to ruinous extremes. 
Bucket shops have thrived and grown fat while the legiti- 
mate trade suffered terribly from the strain. The reason 
of this is that bucket shops can afford to do business for 
nothing. Nay, more than that, they can afford to pay, 
and do pay, for the privilege of ‘‘taking trades flat;” that 
is, without commissions. They can do this because they 
do a gambling business on capital furnished by the gentle- 
men who are foolish enough to bet against them. They 
carry on a “‘sure thing game.” Now the commission 
merchants are sensibly making up their minds not to pur- 
sue further the suicidal, throat-cutting policy that has pre- 
vailed of late, but to adopt and enforce commission rules 
that will enable them to command a decent compensation 
for services rendered. 

What folly it is for commission merchants and members 
of regular exchunges to attempt to deceive themselves as 
to what is the matter with them. It is the bucket shops 
that have taken the outside business away from them. 
The bucket shop is a parasite that is sucking the life blood 
of legitimate trade. It must be destroyed before 


there can be a return of healthful conditions. Various 
remedies have been suggested for accomplishing this, but 
there is only one way to effect a cure, and that way is by 
legislation.— Chicago Daily Business. 


SARCASTIC ON DONNELLY’S BILL. 


Now this is very well as far as it goes; but, like the 
bill introduced the other day compelling railroad com- 
panies to furnish members of the legislature and state offi- 
cials with free transportation, it does not go far enough. 
If the Legislature of Minnesota is going into the business, 
discarded by all other states, of fixing such arbitrary rates 
as will best suit the farmers, without any regard to the 
question whether the railroad companies can afford to 
carry wheat at those rates, then clearly there is no reason 
why the farmers should be treated so shabbily and with 
such little consideration for their interests and wishes as 
they are in this bill. Be it observed that these railroad 
corporations are recognized enemies of the people; soul- 
less monopolies, having no rights which anybody, and 
least of all a state legislature, is bound to respect; that the 
owners of railroad property are recognized by the courts 
as such a despicable set of outlaws that they are the only 
class of people who put their money into business enter- 
prises who have no control whatever over their own prop- 
erty; that the state legislature has the absolute power to 
fix such rates of transportation over their lines as it sees 
fit; and yet the house deliberately passes a bill which 
compels a farmer to pay these odious monopolies all the 
way from 7 to 17 cents for carrying his wheat for differ- 
ent distances, when it could just as well have fixed these 
rates at one-fourth or one-tenth the figures named in the 
bill. This is simply outrageous. We desire to call the 
attention of the Farmers’ Alliance to this shameful be- 
trayal of the interest of the farmers by their accredited 
representatives. If there is any reason why the legisla- 
ture should compel farmers to pay fifteen cents for a serv- 
ice which they could just as well fix at five cents, or one 
cent, an outraged public would like to know just what 
that reason is.—Pioneer Press. 


FAIR PLAY FOR SHIPPERS, 


It is unjust discrimination that has given force to the 
demand for the enactment of an inter-state commerce law. 
The people have seen railroads—which, as common car- 
riers, Should be open to all patrons on equal terms—used 
to crush one merchant or one corporation for the enrich- 
ment of another merchant or corporation in the same 
business.. They have seen railroads used to build up 
great and unscrupulous monopolies, which have spent a 
part of the wealth thus gained in corrupting legislatures 
and public officers. The people at large know very little 
about the theory of pools or the arguments relating to 
rates for long and short hauls, but they can see that when 
one shipper can have his goods carried for one-half the 
rate exacted from his competitor for the same service the 
railroad service has become an instrument of oppression. 

A corporation desiring to monopolize a business or an 
industry depending upon transportation for its develop- 
ment determines to crush all of its rivals. It induces the 
railroad companies to carry its goods for a rate of 10 
cents, to exact from its rivals arate of 85 cents for the 
same service, and to give it 70 per cent. of the money 
paid by those rivals. Under such conditions how can the 
unfortunate rivals hope to enter upon equal terms with 
the favored corporation the markets in which all must sell 
their goods? But this is the way in which the Standard 
Oil Company crushed independent refiners and built up 
its monopoly. It made such arrangements even with rail- 
roads that were in the hands of the United States courts. 
The court of last resort has declared that state legislation 
affords no remedy for such abuses There can be no re- 
lief except by the enforcement of the federal statute. 

This infamous method of discrimination has been used 
in thousands of cases for the enrichment of favored per- 
sons and the impoverishment or ruin of others.—/Vew 
York Times. 


THE THING TO DO, 


It is a very good law, all things considered. If we can 
manage to get an efficient commission, there is but one 
possible reason for the law failing to bring us some re- 
lief. That reason will be found in the possible luke- 
warmness of the people. Weare very apt to labor for 
years to obtain legislation, and after we get it go fast 
asleep over it. The Granger legislation and the decision 
of the supreme court with reference to it is a conspicuous 
illustration. For the last ten years we have been strug- 
gling to get Congress and our legislatures to do something 
to protect us from the greed of the railroad monopoly. In 
time and money we have absolutely expended millions of 
dollars in this ten years’ struggle. Yet it was all settled 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. But through our su- 
pineness we did not force the matter to remain settled. We 
satisfied ourselves by sitting down and laughing at the dis- 
comfiture of our opponents. 

They did not laugh, however. They had more impor- 
tant business on hand. They bent their energies to the 
re-enslavement of the people, who, through strenuous ef- 
fort, had been declared free by legislatures and courts; 
and they succeeded in accomplishing their purpose. With 
the law all on one side, the railroad monopoly actually de- 
veloped into a more monstrous oppression than it was be- 
fore we had any law or any decision from the court. Then 
we went to work to thrash the old straw over again, and 
we have just got the thrashing done or about done; and 
now what? Shall we go to sleep again? Shall we let the 
railroads select the commissioners and run the thing to suit 
themselves? The law may not be all that some of us 
could wish, but sound judgment will suggest that we up- 
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hold it by public opinion, as being better than nothing 
and the best thing we have. Let there be no holding back 
in the breeching in this matter, but let us pull together 
and make a united demand that the law shall be faithful- 
ly executed. That will not prevent us from seeking some- 
thing more to our liking. Let us use to the fullest extent 
what we have. Execute the present law and strive for 
something better, if the present law does not work satis- 
factorily.— Western Rural. 


THE COMING CROP SEASON, 


After careful thought and calculations on the weather 
we have concluded that Iowa and Illinois, in 1887, will 
produce one of the greatest crops of recent years. We 
cannot now give all our reasons for these conclusions, but 
will do so as opportunities occur. 

In latitudes where oats can be sown very early, the warm 
growing weather that will occur from April1 to 12 will 
give the grain such a healthy start that it will go through 
the cool weather following without injury. But between 
the 12th and 23d of April will occur such cold weather as 
to rot the oats that have not a good growing start. Gen- 
erally, especially in northern latitudes, it will be better to 
sow oats after April 23. Heavy cold rains about April 17 
will be very unfavorable to grain in the ground that is not 
up and growing. 

From April 24 to May 24 will be very fine farming 
weather, and warm, except the heavy storms about May 
10 and 16 that may give too much rain. A very bad 
storm period will occur the last week of May that will 
cause too much rain and injure the crops by washouts. 
Corn planted early in May will be less damaged by this 
bad storm period than if planted later. 

It is not necessary to give details now, but will reiterate 
that farmers will be well repaid for their work this year. 
The chances are very much in favor of an increased 
yield of corn over the average of many years past, and 
we advise a large plant of that staple crop. The general 
rainfall will be greatly increased over that of last year. 

The winter of 1887-8 will be much more open and 
mild, with plenty of water for stock, and farmers should 
plant and sow with a view to what kind of feed is best for 
an open winter. While there will be some heavy rain or 
snow falls at the heavy storm periods of March 1, 19, and 
81, the heavy rains near the storm periods of April 16, 
May 16, and the last week of May, there will be a gradual 
increase in the average rainfall throughout the year. 

Crops will grow very rapidly and mature quick. Corn 
may have a tendency to remain green until late, on ac- 
count of August and September rains, and should be put 
in the ground the last of April or first of May.—Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 


GARRULOUS CLARKE, 


President Clarke, of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
doesn’t like the inter-state commerce bill. Neither does 
he think Congress knows much. He recently worked off 
this chunk of railroad wisdom on a New York 7ribune 
reporter: “‘The fact is that there was never aay more 
preposterous notion than that five men will be comretent 
to regulate the commerce of this country when 10,)00,0C0 
men have been trying to regulate it for years and years. 
These 10,000,000 comprise bankers, merchants, brokcrs, 
railroad men, farmers, and shippers of all kinds. They 
are men who know more about the shipping business, 
about the transportation business, and about railroad bus- 
iness than the best equipped man in Congress. I was 
over in Washington a while ago, and sat in the gallery 
looking down on these representatives of the people. I 
declare to you that I believe I could bring together 400 
track-hands who possess more intelligence than the Amer 
ican Congress. I never knew sucha piece of absurdity 
as that these fellows should be understood as being able 
to solve the transportation problem.” You should take a 
sedative, Mr. Clarke. You are evidently excited about 
something. ‘‘Those fellows,” as you call Congressmen, 


have not pretended that they have ‘‘solved the transpor-. 


tation problem.” If they had thought they had solved it, 
there would have been no need of their providing that 
“ive men” should hereafter devote their energies to an at- 
tempt to work it out in the direction of a just treatment 
of all interests. You think ‘“‘five men” will not be com- 
petent to regulate ‘‘where 10,000,000 men have been try- 
ing to regulate for years and years.” Possibly not, Mr. 
Clarke, possibly not. But did you ever think that com- 
merce might not be so beautifully wnregulated as it is 
now, ifa good many of those 10,000,000 had refrained 
from giving their wisdom to the problem? In a multitude 
of counsels there is safety, possibly, but there is also a 
chance of getting things a good deal mixed up. Did you 
ever let your mind struggle for a brief half hour with the 
idea that there might be something in letting the 10,000,- 
000 keep their hands off for a while, and giving these five 
a chance to try what they could do? Hasn’t each man of 
your 10,000,000 regulators been regulating with a view to 
getting a special rate, or a rebate, or a discrimination for 
himself or his town, which should give an advantage over 
other men and towns, and isn’t this the reason why the 
people and Congress have concluded to make an effort to 
abolish the 10,000,000-regulator system, and try the five- 
man system? Certainly, Mr. Clarke, the 10,000,000 men 
you mention may “‘know more about transportation busi- 
ness than the best equipped man in Congress’—that is, 
about the transportation business as mismanaged by rail- 
road companies; but we wouldn’t admit that they know 
more about how commerce ought to be regulated than the 
“best equipped man in Congress,” or the poorest equipped 
man who is likely to be named as one of the “‘five.” And 
if you can do, President Clarke, what you say you think 


you can, “bring together 400 track-hands who possess 
more intelligence than the American Congress,” then it is 
evident that there ought to be some changes in the dis- 
tribution of the brain power at the command of the roads, 
some stepping down and out, and some promotions from 
the ranks.—St¢. Louis Grocer. 


AN OPPORTUNE TIME. 


The time is favorable for a reduction of rates at non 
competitive points. Large amounts of 7 and 8 per cent 
railroad bonds are coming due to be refunded at 4 and 5 
per cent, thus greatly lessening fixed charges, and then 
the Interstate Commerce act itself will save the roads 
great sums of useless expenditure, so that they may re- 
duce rates for short hauls and still make large enough 
profits. But all experience shows that a judicious reduc- 
tion of local rates stimulates business and increases rail- 
road receipts much faster than expenses. In this state 
after the railroads were compelled by law to reduce their 
tariffs over 30 per cent their profits increased enormously 
through the expansion of the traffic, their credit was 
strengthened, and their stocks rose greatly in value. Much 
the same effect should follow throughout the United 
States when the railroads are required to cease taxing local 
traffic for all it will bear and endeavor instead to promote 
business at non-competing points and build up flourishing 
stations all along their lines. Railroad officials ought to 
be content to abandon the short-sighted policy of squeez- 
ing local business and allowing long-distance traffic only 
to enjoy the benefits of competition. They thus develop a 
business which can take one line as well as another, and 
neglect that which belongs naturally to their own road. 
Instead of freezing business out of the intermediate points 
and forcing it into the terminals each road should endeay- 
or to build up its own towns and give them rates to de- 
velop a profitable volume of business. In seeking to obey 
the Interstate Commerce act cheerfully and in good faith 
railroad officials must not forget that the chief aim of that 
measure is to secure areduction of rates on local business 
and a readjustment with some regard to the charges on 
competitive traffic between terminals.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE WHEAT TRADE OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapolis is not only the largest wheat market in the 
country, but it is vastly the most important because it uses 
the grain as the raw material of a great manufacturing in- 
dustry. And this market has by no means reached its cli- 
max, for Minneapolis was never so advantageously situat- 
ed in respect to the grain trade as it will be next year and 
thenceforth, on account, first, of facilities for getting 
grain, and second, of facilities for shipping grain and 
flour. The rapid growth of the Duluth market this past 
season has been due in large part to the attempted diver- 
sion of grain from Minneapolis by the discriminating rates 
of the Manitoba Railroad system. The new Minneapolis 
& Pacific is in position to checkmate that game and fully 
to protect the interests of this city. It can make it to the 
unquestionable advantage of the producers throughout a 
very large region west of us to ship their wheat to Minne- 
apolis. The immediate benefit will ue to the pro- 
ducers, whose transportation rates and cot facilities 
will be decidedly improved. The secondary benefit will 
be realized by this city. As to facilities for reshipment, 
the Chicago rate has been forced down to a permanently 
low point by new competition, and the rate to the lakes 
via the Duluth road or the Washburn route will never be 
formidable again. But the new ‘‘Soo” line, owned by 
Minneapolis men, is going to hold the key to the situation, 
and it promises us such facilities for reaching New Eng- 
land and European markets as must greatly stimulate our 
grain market. 

These advantageous conditions must have the effect 
greatly to increase the quantity of wheat received here for 
transhipment. Why should they not also increase the 
amount received for milling? It has been said that the 
flour industry of this city has reached its maximum. But 
with improved facilities for getting grain and sending 
away flour, the popular and world-famed product of the 
Minneapolis mills ought to expand from six millions of 
barrels this year to seven millions in 1887, eight millions 
in 1888, nine millions in 1889, and ten millions in 1890.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MarsHauu, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


The Marshall Elevator, of 10,000 bushels’ capacity, on 
Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago R. R., with side-track and 
track scales complete; all in good running order. Situat- 
ed in a county where wheat, corn and oats are produced 
inabundance. Only elevator in city of about 2,000 in- 
habitants. Good facilities for shipping North, South, 
East and West. For particulars address 

Joun Morton, Marshall, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


Grain elevator 24x44 feet; 15-horse power engine, shell- 
er, dump, cribs, hopper, and wagon scales. Nearly new. 
Splendid location. Price, $5,000. Address 

Lock Box 17, Valparaiso, Saunders Co., Neb. 


STEAM ELEVATOR AND FEED MILLS FOR 
SALE. 


Capacity $20,000 bushels. Good grain, feed and coal 
trade established. Located at Burrton, Harvey Co., Kan- 
sas. Fine wheat and corn country. A bargain on easy 
terms if soldsoon. Satisfactory reasons will be given for 
selling. For full particulars and terms call on or address 

Emerson & Eaves, Burrton, Harvey Co., Kan. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6-horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of ourown make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry AND MACHINE Oo., Fremont, Neb 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Owing to failing health, the undersigned will dispose of 
his grain business. The business ranges from 125,000 to 
170,000 bushels annually, and an energetjc firm can make 
it exceed the above figures. A good opportunity to any 
one wishing to engage in the grain and milling business. 
The location is as good as can be found in the Buckeye 
state, being surrounded by fine grain-producing country, 
good free turnpikes, good society, good schools and 
churches. Situated on the great Pan Handle Railroad. 
For further information address 

Wo. E. GeorGE, Gettysburg, Darke Co., Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


A 10,000-bushel steam elevator situated on the Republi- 
can River branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, in one of 
the best grain and stock sections in Kansas. Elevator is 
nearly new and complete in its arrangements. Best corn 
sheller, cleaner and feed burr, two graindumps. Will 
sell with this elevator 17 acres of land, running entire 
length of side-track, with good dwelling house, ete. 
Everything in good shape for handling stock, together 
with chute for loading from my own yards. Splendid lo- 
cation for feeding cattle and hogs. If sold soon, will sell 
lumber yard with small stock of lumber, all in good 
shape, with sheds, etc. The right party with capital 
enough to handle grain, lumber, stock, and coal can step 
into a well-estabiished business, and make money fast 
Reason for selling, have business in another place, and 
can not do justice to this branch. Address 

W. S. Broveuton, Clay Center, Kan. 


FOR SALE, A 100-BARREL FLOURING MILL, 
ROLLER PROCESS. 


Recently fitted up with the latest and most improved 
modern machinery for the manufacture of flour. It is 
situated in one of the best wheat producing counties of 
Northern Indiana, at the county seat, which is a city of 
4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, on the P., Ft. W. & C. R. R., 
and an intersecting north and south line of railroad. The 
city is one of the pleasantest in the state, having gas, 
water-works, electric lights, beautiful shade trees, and 
one charming lake within its limits, and another less than 
amile beyond. The mill is situated opposite the county 
court house, one of the finest in Indiana. It stands on 
two desirable lots, which are worth at least half the price 
asked for the whole property. The mill is now in opera- 
tion. Terms very reasonable, as the property is owned by 
a man who is not a miller and is a non-resident. A splen- 
did opportunity for the right man. Address 

G. T. H., care AmeRIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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‘Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards, 


A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


> ccecseerebe eee Gor: 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Tine we NPs Riek: 


J. A. DEWEY. 


J. M. Smrrs. 


SMITH & DEWEY; 


Successors to OrryvER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


CommissionMerchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
REFERENCES: GRAIN, HAY 
SEEDS 


First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
Commercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 


Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank ron 
more; JONES & STINCGHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & C 

icago. 


2 : = 
= ‘ = 


(HANDLER? BRONCO. 
COMMISSION. 


E PH oe 
CHICAGO} <PAEReLESPNPE, “a WAUKEE 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ALEX. G. TYNG & SON, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Refer to First pianos Bank of Peoria, and to the 
RAIN TRADE generally. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, | 


130 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BS TA BiLkSridS BSS Ss 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for ee Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specia 
Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carer prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 


fied in i ese es cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
reques' 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND——— 


Commission Merchant, 
40 Wrst FourtTH STREET, 


OINOINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
uote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL VANCES made. Corre - 
pondence Solicited. 


C. H. ARTHUR. H. D, WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE. 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. | ARTHUR & WATERS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


sy 


Z| 


SHIPMAN + ENGINE::- 


KEROSENE FOR FUEL. 
Automatic Water Feed, Automatic Fuel Feed 
and Pop Safety Valve. 
The CHEAPEST and BEST for 


ELEVATORS |heLotz Patent Grain 


Ceere it requires no fireman nor engi- 


to investigate. Descriptive price list free, 


S. F. HEATH CO., 
ARMORY HALL, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CALDWELL S Ste CONVEYOR! a 


| 


f 


If you want the 


Best and Most Durable | s::, 22.12: 


ROWLAND’S | STEVENS’ <= MILL 


—SPEED— 


MN ee 


bined genuine 
FRENCH “pm 
BUHR STONE 
MILL mace. 


Bs Mills & Shellers. 


P ention is paper. 

ee miepe pelea AW, STEVENS & SON, Bee 
Bi cr ofter warring power, wilt st |! ae 
*—GHRISTIAN ROWLAND, AWARDED ovr ate. 

anar 1 
2 YYV™—Svet son wil got full particvlars, 3! GOLD New Oriédne 
MEDAL& EXPOSITION 
ain Shovelne Machine one 


FOR ONDOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of A 
Casts less to run it than to feedahorse Its | Pullof hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs ——e = 
use does not increase insurance. Fuel | °Ver ll other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the pues cost of amachine will be saved by its fe 

expense stops the moment the work is done, | More economical operation within a fewyears. Elev n D 
No oirt, ashes or smoke. [t will pay you practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “ A” Chicago, since 1882, 
For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States 


kS"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


n Double Machines have been in = 


PORTABLE 
ENGINE 


=] in the MARKET. 


= Send for Cata- 
===—— logue. Address 


SKINNER ENGINE GO., ERIE, Ph 


Seamless 
STEEL 


_ Get Prices 


Seen ROM 


HEADQUARTERS, 


BUCKETS 


H. 'W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO. 
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WE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY, SURE, 


lf your CORN SHELLER, CORN CLEANER, ENGINE OR BOILER 


works badly throw them out, when you receive a new one from us, or if you wish a new one, give usachance and we will | |/)/ 
—== I Save you a large sum of money, or puy every cent of expense incurred. Our shellers require but €0 per cent. of the | 
power others do for the same work. The combined machines work perfectly in large siz s. The engines and boilers are as per 
fect in economy and power as the most expensive in the land, yet we sell as cheap as the cheapest. So you see we can do 
what we advertise. Tap the wire, agitate the type writer, indite an epistle, send us a postal, or in any way tell us what you 
want, and we,will give you the particulars at once. : 


LIPPOLD & HEATH, | 


Successors to the EUREKA MFG. CO., i 
OUR GIANT, 


OUR BABY.~ wv 
1000 Bushels of Corn in 10 hours, COFr, RY, PENNSYtI, ANTA. 18000 Bushels of Corn in 10 hours. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR =: 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
a it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- ¢ 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
WY over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
ior blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We |l== 


== can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 


| 
. ae : WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. (=== | Nf = —S= ie 

SSS SSS Fee ne et aearer, Ss | 4!) | RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

ONB OF THE Sil ; 
D s T a Ww E E D, | PATENTEES, t L ana rk 5 Ca rro : | Co., | | l. SHOR SEVER Before purchasing, send 
- CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | p ON OF THE WORLD for Price List of our Stand- 
i ard Scales.—None better.— 
| cH M é | | Fully Warranted.—All sizes 

The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
—~—=== ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling | 770@ de, 
tough corn without breaking the grain. ——ADDRESS— 


No corn can peed through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
y 


kept in reasonable repair, and run at the J f Bin ha I n 
proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 8, Third St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
— -Also Manufacturers of 


., McGrath’s Hornet 
AN McGrath's Twin Corn | AMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


= Sheller and Cleaner. 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain nied ess SSE LD 


Dump. Also Shafting, 

ae Pulleys, Hangers and | ADDRESS: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
== = = = Warehouse Machinery 

= = = — = — SS of every description. 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. Vv V, RA = Es e BE INE, 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, | Architect & Grain Elevator Builders: Contractor 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
an d plication. Correspondence Solicited. 
OF ALL SIZES. ; nnn 1 ] 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


I.. D. RICHARDS, President. H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


J) Canton Iron Roofing Co,, Canton,0, = ,¢SS¥ BRE eco. 


ROOFING 

| Cheaper than Shin 

gles. Fire and light- ¥ 
ning proof. Made of || a and Siding, Crimped 

| best refined charcoal i 23) Edge Roofing and 

iron, sheet steel and |})//)))))/)// tH HE il siaing, Roof Paint, 

calamined iron. Roofer’s Paper, etc. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed’ to ELEVATOR-AND MILL MACHINERY. Furnished upon 
short notice. 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We also keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. (Special attention given to Repairing. 
Tf you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence 


[7 


Corrugated Iran | 
Roofing and Siding, | 
Beaded Iron Ceiling 


solicited. Send for catalogue, price list and samples. 
=; 7s 
5 cart re) 
= iS ee = o 
Cc fy = f/f ELEVATOR BUC 2 = 
—<c.:°5 © f ape os ra) 
a (eo) = S ' } 3 > 
Ooo = = 
—_ Lu 2 . 
_— aa = = 
es = = ce 
” ” i- r 
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J. S. SEELEY. E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


“ute PERFORATED METALS, "235"|--nye GEEL EV ELEVATOR 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


For Use Fer FREMONT, NEB.. 
£ All Kind 
i ae ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Llevators oy fi aye ROBERT TCHS i Grain- ete a fog Convenience and 
aad : a PERFORATED METAL COMPANY Cleaning Plans, Specifications 


AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps Hoonsed under oe patents 
controlled by J. st. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@s~ With our experience, we’ can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


CLAN WORK! 
q : ——- £3 ALL WROUGHT 
: at mon. 


MANUFAOTORERS OF 


wee aps peer oMTED SHEET METAL OF ALLIND 


Houses. hay —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— 


Machin- 
ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


pee 


Blocks, 


Packages, 


Tan Bark, 
Boxes, 


Paper Pulp, 
Cotton Seed, 
Etc., Etc 


Bricks, 


uae oO 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. ,] a a . 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. S j 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. re 
(as~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 
Great Capacity! Moderate Power! Perfect Work! 


tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 
Stronsely Built: 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 
CLEANLY! CONVENIENT! PRACTICAL! CHEAP! COMPLETE! 


| net | PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE! 


Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular, The Millto Make 
No Time Lost when Changing f om Crushing to Grinding. 
Si D ] NG, Cc E ] LI N G,h : ' | | q Has the only Practical and Successful 
CINCINNAT, (eee IN. P. BOWSHER, Manufacturer, - South Bend, Ind. 
CORRUGATING CO. |i 
“ecltsi@tuc.. Jill) TURBINE WINDMILL 


Money with. 
ARCHE S48? LATH, Self-Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CALIFORNIA’S FAVORITE! 


TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. QUAKER CITY 
All Goods Guaranteed. Double Reduction Grinding Mill, FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND GRINDING CRAIN. 


Price lists, discoun mn For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Country Homes. Water Supply 
ished upon Sprain NS ee For Corn i ee Ee ee eas for Kailroads and Stock Purposes. (27 GEARED MILLS a Specialty. 
é é is 
This mill received the First Premium at the Penn O*. large power for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and through 
IFICKE “ iaS i ; 5 i everest gales steadily and even! being a self-regulator. Irons sold and plans furnished. Any man 
ET oe SS IES: eylvanin ieee eee TE with A vittle AONE of the use of aie can build the SABE -work any lees at small bie ‘and Bere ash price eee 
TRIUMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple stand, bestin use. Send for new circular and cash price 
A. W. STRAUB & C@., Simplest APART est 


TRENTON, New JOrSCY. | svaz vunert st, - pnitaderpnia, Pa, | A. H. SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St,, - - DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SISBES AND STYLES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


MAKE — RECELVED —— 
es HS Highest Awards 
—— AT THE —— 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 


COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


NORDYRE & MARMON GD, Indiananelis, Ind, 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


‘Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains. Starch, 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring tobe Dried Artificially. 


ie Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DEIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weevil and Midge exterminated. Gr ain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
1 This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and prodaces te oun 
A. 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


2 


I hoes 


Champion Grain Dryer. 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en ire satisfaction of its patrons. 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. 


Howe sChallenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple,| jis Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED} | From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Gab: or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is’ always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on ‘the market. 


NET PRICE UITSsT.— No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etc., 50c¢ per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z._Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65e per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.—For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.60 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Ex2hange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges, 


{On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request isin 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Partie 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 85c¢ for No. 2, 5uc for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


N. E. CHURCH, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


V/V ORRELL’S DRYING MACHINES. =. 


COMBINED DRIER AND COOLER 


for Damp Grain, Etc. Perfectly adapted for Corn Miniters and Grain DEALERS. 


“WEB” DRYING MACHINE 


For Wool, Cotton, and other Fibrous Material. 


“HERCULES” DRIER 


(See description in August issue of this paper.) 


For Offal, Salt, “Tankage,”’ Clay, and other wet products. 


nd for illustrated descriptive circulars, pamphlet and prices. 
here is a good demand for these machines, and the undersigned will offer favorable inducements 
tosome well-located, prominent manufacturer to join him in their rapid introduction. 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri, 


CALIFORNIA! 


i DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 
J Grain Cleaning Machi 
= Tal Wieaning Machinery. 
DEALS ° We manufacture a complete line of 
IMPROVED R - 
CALIFORNIA Cl ‘ i‘ h M h 
Key ,|| |: Baners, SCOUFETS = DIUSN Machines 
‘\. 
ease For Mills and Elevators. 
i = ! WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
= M.DEAL & CO The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
| We guarantee “every machine to give entire sat- 
() isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
| d culars; it will pay you. 
= | 
= BUCYRUS. GH | ) M. DEAL c& OO., 
= ( Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
E.SEARS. NY 


BUCYRUS, Phe OHIO. 


secure A Good Roof 


EAD why we were obliged to stamp every sheet of our Guaran- 
teed Brands, every box of which we are importing under a 
pcsitive guarantee. 


MZING to the many cases in which our brands had been esti- 
mated upon, and inferior brands substitut d, we were induced 
to bring out the sheets stamped, not only with the NAME OF 
THE BRAND, but also the THICKNESS. 


UR action in STAMPING and GUARANTEEING Roofing 

Piates exhausts ourown means of insuring the use of first-class 

materials whenrequired. It now, therefore, rests with the Archi- 

tect and Builder to protectthe Owner and Roofer by seeing that 
the sheets on the roof are STAMPED. 


IRST-CLASS Roofing Plates, if properly laid upon the roof, 
snould last thirty to forty years; while the cost of same would be 
but little more than that of the inferior tin, which has caused so 
much trouble and exp nse to all concerned. 


HEETS that are GUARANTEED and STAMPED are the only 
protection to the Roofer, Owner and Architect against dishonest 
competition, and the use of inferior material. 

It will cost nothing, however, to obtain full facts and samples, which 
may be had by addressing 


MERCHANT &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
“Gilbertson’s Old Method” and ‘Camaret” 
Stamped Roofing Plates. 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


Guaranteed and 


CHICACO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


¥ You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE,PA. 
SUBSCRIBE Or, 


“Oh American JElgyator and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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THE : ODELL : GRANULATOR. 


The increasing demand for a cheap and durable Roller Mill for Grinding Corn, 
Feed, Screenings, Malt, etc., has induced us to offer to the trade ODELL’S 
GRANULATOR, herewith illustrated. It consists of a solid iron frame, contain- 
ing one pair of 6 inch by 8 inch chilled iron rolls, and is provided with all neces- 
sary adjusting devices. The rolls are regular Ansonia rolls of the best quality 
(the same as used in all our Roller Mills), run in large bearings, and are provided 
with facilities for keeping them in tram. The machine can be attached to a post, 
as shown in the engraving, and is driven by belt either from above or below. If 
desired, two of these machines can be placed one above the other on the same 
post, and both driven from one driving pulley on power shaft. This machine is 
especially well adapted for grinding corn into meal. These rolls produce a nicely 


ih =a 


Ne i 


W.A. CLARKE, Northwestern Agent 
222 Third Avenue, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


cut, sharp, granular meal, with but little flour. 


Write for further Particulars. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, — 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <j 


BRADS Tf foes, 


Bradstreet's, the weekly financial and commercial 
newspaper published by The Bradstreet Mercan- 
tile Agency, is now in its thirteenth volume, and 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer” 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 
none in Europe. In the twelve volumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 
_repared matter—facts and figures—relating to 
ausiness topics than can be found in any other 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its small army of over 1,60 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents. This organization makes extensive investi- 
gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
full reports of the conditions and prospects of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 
business, practically making Bradstreet’s the au- 
thority as to the condition and prospects of the 
commerviai world. It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way are is pages made up to cat rto the pop- 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in- 
sinuating advertisers. No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly 


packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions 
and data as to make Bradstreet's an acceptable and 
almost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men, 


NAGI E, 
ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 
Stationary 


and 


Agricultural 
ngines. 


SMALL STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 

LAU NCHES.—Onr boats are not experimental, 
but are powerful. fast and economical of fuel. Burn 
either coal or wood. Do not require experienced engi- 
neer. No complete boats under $500.00 in price. 
Tilustrated Catalogue, including engines. boilers, pro- 
peller wheels, also six photographs of completed 
launches, sent on receipt of «ix two cent stamps. CHAS, 
P. WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., CH1caGo. 


Bea QUALEO 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 
(Four Cold Medals. All other principal makers 
Sate: rack Scales, Hay Scales, Platform 
Scales, etc. Important patented IMPROVEMENTS. 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. Rom cinculans, terms and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. ~ 


N70 fee, 


N. 


; ( mes 

I willship this Hay and Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi- 
tions, circulars, etc., address 


J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, 11. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand SpplicstiOne for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence ie unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 3 

_ Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. z 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is published WHEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other. departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. _ ‘ 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo., publishers of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York. 4 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


GLADIATOR CORN SHELLER 


AND CLEANER. 


<I BEST 


Jn the Market. 
Always Gives Satisfaction 


Substantially Built 
Bearings babbitted with 


WRITE 


a— Ott 


Circulars and Price 


OF OUR 


CELEBRATED 
GRAIN AND FEED 


genuine Babbitt metal. Shaft 
2-in. wrought iron. A perfect 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


MILLS. 


STRAUB MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Northwest Cor. Front and John Sts., - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ES"MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE. 4x4 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines........... 


.....Price, $3 50 
es 2 50 


Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines............-. ** 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ....s....ceeeee 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book...........+-.++++ PIES cd memetiene tbe 38 560 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... ...--++- Yaa diese &6 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ...... se steete «orale mee 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. “4 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........-..seeeceeneee 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam 
Marine. 


Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 


Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


himse)f with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 


are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. 


Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ee 


4 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


oe. Fo PEASE: DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


We claim Supe- 


other Se 
tors forthe 
ing strong reasons: 


ara- 


Durable. Any 
one competent to 


mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 


from the floor to the 


3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 


machine. 


is not much over 


E. H. Pease, Patentee, No ome else possesses the right to manufacture, 
La other Separator that will do the same work 
th.—This machine will clean and screem better and faster than any other Separator made, 


sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


ea Separators are also made with the *side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


Flax Si 


“SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


' We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, both Side-Shake and the famous 
“ End-Shake "’ Mills. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


E. H. PEASE MFG. COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, 


RACINE, wis. 


WILLIAMS, RINEHART & CO. 


1417 & 1419 N. SECOND STREET 


Soe LOLS, bNlO. 


mainf Jevator Builders:Contractor's 


Manufacturers of ELEVATOR MACHINERY and SUPPLIES. 
fe arent Grain Shovels and Friction Clutches a Specialty. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND ESTIMATES. 


| THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL. 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 

MEN, AND OTHERS. 

We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. EYNON & CO, 


ye MM 


SECTION OF CONVEYOR. 


Roller Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in ovory Link. 


Especially Designed for 
14 — 18 Leonard St. -, Cleveland, O. 
Elevators, epee Ae EE a 
Conveyors, GEO, L, JARRETT, 
Drive Belts, 
Manufacturer and Dealer 
Etc.,Etc. IN ALL KINDS OF 


—For Handling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
2 STONE, CLAY, 

= PAPER PULP, 

= TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS. ETC. 


—Eefore Placing Orders— 


Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ELEVATOR 
NMiachinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., Dat ears eee aa gd 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 313 Court Ave.. Des Moines, la. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. : 


ce) 
ALL classes of F We 
buildings, easi- % iii) 
¢ 
9 
+ 


oom 
eg 


ui 
m2 
4 = Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
5 cular and Price 
* List No. 46 


o rae: 


ly put on. Un- 
surpassed. Use 
the Sykes’ Im- | 
| proved and be M i 


happy. 9 
OHIO. 


riorityover all 
ollow- 
ist.—Itissimple 


in its construction, 
Strong and 


run a famning 


2d.—The height 


top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 


ed to move the 


Bd.— The cost 
one-half that of 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateandterritory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St.. + « Chicago, DL 


iMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, wale makes a great IM- 
PROVEMENT. Itis 
Sa now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 
\Iron, Will not break, 
4aLight and handy. 

Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of fre ight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv: 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Address 


sj CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Growl’. Patent Standing, Seam 
Plain — Roofing, 


{ Rolled, 
} Corrugated Siding 
h —AND— 

|| Crimped 

i Edge, Ceiling, 
il Made of Steel and Charcoal Tron, awarded first medal by 

the New Orleans Exposition. 

¥ Cambridge, Ohio. 


ASTIC CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 
= y-\ Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas, 
s% Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, Brick, Wood, Tron, ete, Slate 
| Boge Hips or Joints, be ngs, Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


|, FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


y Ml Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and ean fine 
‘<< With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 


= 
i= chea ese age nerh eyer manufactured for ull outside work exposed to 


z=, weather. Dries quickly with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PBICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - {16th Street, East River, 
(=> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


< 24" 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Hh i 


> 


32” 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


levator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(=> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MF6. CO., Columbus, 0. 


1A ll HA 
This cut anos our method of hi aaa 
iron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


Minneapolis DR. Patna... wn. . 3s ens vie on Rigor s/ Towa 
Basset, Hunting & Co. ... 
Lo W. W. Cargill & Bro... ....sseceee La Crosse, Wis 


Hodges & Hyde A antnadabhe macipia cmon 
Brooks Bros. . 
Northern Dakota Ele, Co. .... . Jamestown, D.T 


Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


Cargill & Bevley Suieteia nies CERT cee 


Northwestern Ele. Co. Gs cab le ite cSiae - 


Elevator sbi a a Specialty. 
Boots, Irons, 


For Prices, waite the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt 


LEVATORS. 


: a 
ube es 


x 


SRE Sta Srey 


| NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


i —((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 
to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 
desired, 


s Just the thing for Small Country Plevators, 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


i) requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


Kt cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


| Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


9 Dey St., New York. ’ Minneapolis, Minn. 
BURR os DODGe, 
128 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


7 GHO.J.F RITZ, 


——MANUFACTURER OF—— 


Fritz Patent Engine & Boiler, 


(Combined or Detached.) 


BUILT IN 7 SIZES, = COMPLETE READY = WORK. 


FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINES. 
BEAM AND ECCENTRIC DOCTORS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


HORSE POW ERS Stephen Parry. 


20O22 South Third Street, 


St. Diouis, Mo. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. | 


Water Tube Steam Boilers, 


107 Hope St.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICRS: 
Boston, 50 Oliver Street 
Parua., ’32 N. 5th Street. 
Pirrssuran, 98 4th ave. 
(Cxrcago, 64 igh Canal St. 
3 St. 


54 Carondelet St. 

San FRANctsco, 
561 Mission St. 
Havana, 50 San Ignacio. 

Send to office for circular. 
NEW ORLEANS, 54 Carondelet St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 56 San Ignacio. 


Send to nearest office for Circulars. 


ENGLISH BROS. 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


ENGINES, 
BOILERS, 
PUMPS, 
INJECTORS, 
HEATERS, 
BELTING, 
PACKING, Ete. 


1328 & 1330 


West Eleventh St., 
KANSAS2CITY, MO, 


James pate 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


Ore 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PEORIA, ILGLINOoOrs. 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Barnett & Record, 


Room 29 Corn Exchandeay 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN, 


BUILDERS 
-FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Square 


ELEVATORS, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


———OF OU baa 


Circular Elevators 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. 


’ Plans and Specifications 
Furnished on Short Notice. 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, II1:' 


—MANUPACTU RERS OF—— 


Patent Steel Conveyors, 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


E HERCULES 
STEEL SCOOP | ~o 
9 SEPT.29" 1681 | 


Manufacturers and {ig STEEL 
Dealers in. | SCOOPS 
Elevator Etc ‘ 
Buckets | Write for Prices. 


DU QUOIN, ILL. 


. 2 STEAM PUMPS 


For All Purposes. 


i SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


E. B. Freeman 


“F 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC, CO,, 


